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The NATIONAL MALLEA BLE CASTINGS Co,, 


OPERATING THE 


Chicago Malleable Iron Works. 


Indianapolis Malleable Iron Works. Toledo 


Cleveland Malleable Iron Works. 


Malleable Iron Works. 





Gorham Manufacturing Co., 
STL SESIMIOIDELS, 
NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GoRHAM Plated Ware has almost ex: 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be 
cause ithas been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 


being constantly added to the assortment. 
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BELTING, OIL & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO 


SHIFEFLER BRIDGE CO, 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted Equal in Quality 





ée GRESCENT STETT (iy 


Od) 


480 PEARL SI. 
NEW YORA 


“64 &66 S.CLINTON ST. 


PITTSBURGH, FA. CHICAGO. 


National Tube Works “ 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESP 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought 
and Boiler Tu! 

Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Stear 


Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHIC 
A. LA 


IRON CLAD PA! 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, OLE 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 


CHAS. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. . 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


— 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, MCNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 


i Ly H.BESLY& CO.CHICAGOWJLL, USA 
2 10 CEnTs y 


CHARLES H. BESLY&CO.1012 N.CANAL ST.CHICASOLUSA 








GARDNER DIE STOCK 





JUNIATA IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 


Shoenberger & Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Manufacturers of 


Locomotive FIRE BOXand BOILER Steet, 





and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 


Boiler and Marine Steel-Plate, Ship-Plate, 
rs and Sheet Steel. 





BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
Mills’ System of Air, Lever and Cable 
Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Mills’ Airor Pneumatic Gate is less compli- 
eated in its construction than any cross sing gate 
made, therefore less liable to get out of order. 

The Mills’ isthe only Airor Pneumatic Gate made 
that locks its arms down as well as up and that op- 
perates its arms together. This isa very essential 

wint to consider, as we can show where a.cidents 
Save occurred when one arm had come down into 

osition and the other but partly down, thus allow- 
Pas teams to pass through and under the arm on to 
the tracks. 


Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We Refer You to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois: 
Pittsburgh. Ft. Wayne & Chicaggq 
Union Pacific System. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tt, 
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VANCOUVER. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Canada’s Pacific Metropolis. 








No city in Canada and few, if any, on the continent of America have 
made such rapid strides in advancement as the city of Vancouver, 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the greatest 
transcontinental road in the world. 


In 1885 practically a forest, it is now a city full of life and activity, possessing handsome 
stone and brick blocks, electric light and railway systems, splendid opera house, 
banks, hospitals, churches of all denominations, five well-equipped public 
schools, elegant residences, athletic and boating clubs and one of 
the finest parks on the American continent. 


The Electric Tramway, affording hourly communication between New Westminster and Vancouver, a distance of 
twelve miles, is one of the best appointed in America, their magnificent cars being heated'by electricity, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise of local business men. 


VANCOUVER’S HARBOR IS ACENOWLEDGED TO BE ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


The three magnificent Empresses owned by the C. P. Railway, traversing the Pacific to China and Japan, find 
their terminus in Vancouver. 

AUSTRALIAN LINES.—The Dominion Government have just completed arrangements with Messrs. Huddart, 
Parker & Co. for monthly steamship service between Vancouver and Sydney, N. S. W., calling at Honolulu. First 
steamer leaving Sydney on May 15th, 1893, is expected to make the trip in twenty-one days. This line will receive 
subsidy from the Dominion Government of $125 000 per annum. 

Without attempting to enumerate fully the business and manufactures at present in operation, the following might 
be mentioned: Sugar refinery, seven sawmills, planing mill, sash and door factories, cement works, brick yards, 
iron and brass foundries, gas works, fruit canneries, candy factory, soap, cigar, maccaroni, carriage and furniture 
factories, etc., etc. 


The best test of Vancouver's prosperity is its continued and steady growth in population and land values. 


In 1886: In 1893: 
Population, - - - 600 Population, - - - 16,000 
Value of best business property Value of best business property 
per front foot, - - $50 per front foot, - - $600 
City Assessment, - - $2,625,877 City Assessment, - $18,400,000 


Vancouver's rise is unique, and with the entrance of the N. P. Railway, now under construction (for which a bonus 
of $300,000 has been voted by the citizens and Australian Steamship Line, etc.), its prosperity should know no limit. 


The following are leading business firms in Vancouver, B. C. : 


Rand Bros., Real Estate. British Columbia Iron Works Company, Limited, 
Yorkshire Guarantee and Securities Corporation, Manufacturers. 

Limited, Financial Agents. Vancouver Improvement Company, Limited, 
Wulffsohn & Bewicke, Limited, Financial Agents. Land Company. 
Innes & Richards, Real Estate. British Columbia Mills, Timber and Trading Co., 


BR. D. Kinmond, Real Estate. Limited; Head Office, Vancouver. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. 


any city of 100,000 population in America. Has six public schools and sixteen churches. 


Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 


Has a hotel capacity for 


10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 


gallons daily. 


Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 


located in the immediate neighborhood, Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. 


residents of the North to buy a winter home. 


It is the best place in the South for 
Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 





The EIOTET, EHASTIACAW. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Ovens January a2Sth. 


Closes June ist. 


The largest, best appointed, and most liberally managed hotel in the city, with the most central and delighttul location. 
An elegant Bath House is connected with the hotel by a heated covered passage way. The hot water is 
brought directly from the Government reservoir on Hot Springs Mountain. 


The Chicago Daily Herald has to say of Hot Springs: 


‘There are many hot springs in the world, but the city of Hot Springs,Ark., is unique and incomparable. The city is visited by people from every 
State in the Union and from nearly every country on the globe. The health and pleasure seekers find at Hot Springs what they have sought for in 


HENRY N.WiILLEY, Manager. 


vain in other localities.” 


The AVENUE HOTEL. 


Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 
fine view of the choicest residence and 


business portions of the city. 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 


RATES : 


From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 
Anexcellent bath house connected with the hotel. 


Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 


DE JOHN B. BROOKES, 


Homeopathic Physician, 
Hor SPRINGS, ARKANSAS. 


Hale Block, opposite Maurice Bath House. 


J. P. MELLARD. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 


Office, No. 513 Central Ave.., HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
Negotiatior of Loans and General Collecting. Take 
charge of estates, make disbursements, pay taxes, etc. 


Refer by permission to THs NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 











White Sulphur Springs 
=O Ee 


Newly Furnished and Refitted. 
First-class in Every Particular. 


Rates $12.00 per week. 


Three Miles from the City. 


White Sulphur Springs are noted for 
their Medicinal Qualities. 


This handsome property is for sale at a very 
low price, and to the Northern business man 
who desires a splendid location in the best cli- 
mate on earth, should write to the owner, 

L. FEUILLETTE, 
Hot SPRINGS, ARK. 





ST. CLOUD HOTEL. 


MRS. M. D. COATES, Proprietress 


121 Whittington Avenue, 


HOT SPRINGS, - - ARKANSAS. 





Pleasant and Convenient Location. 


On Electric Railway Line. 
Near to Bath Houses. 
A Clean House and a Good Table. 


SPECIAL RATES TO FAMILIES. 





D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXEROISER. 


oo RS For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 








Re. lete or invalid. Complete gymnasium; 


wen takes 6inch floor room; new, scientific, 
m durable, cheap. Indorsed by 100,000 
hysicians, lawyers, clergymen and ed- 
tors now using it. Illust’d circular, 40 
engravings free. Scientific Physical and 
Vocal Culture. 9 E. 14th St., New York. 





The LAMAR BATH HOUSH, 


Situated at the south end of Bath House Row, 


Capacity 40 tubs, all porcelain lined. 


Price: $5.00 for 21 baths. 


M. C. TOMBLER, Proprietor. 
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FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 





WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S. A. 


A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M.,M.D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 
Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 


A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithzmic cases.” 


HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


NORTHWEST GENERAL ELECTRIC C0. 


Nos. 408, 405, 407 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


General Agents for all Products of the Thomson-Houston Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., and Edison Electric Co. 


Dealers in all kinds of Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
and UVontractors for all classes of ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


Branches: Portland,Ore., Helena, Mont. 





Park Hotel, 


HOT SPRINGS, - ARKANSAS. 





© ~The Newest, The Safest,  ® 
The Best Built Hotel in the Country. 


Delightfully situated in a Park of ten acres of well shaded grounds. 
Natural Forest Trees. Croquet and Lawn Tennis Grounds, Bicycle 
Track and Bowling Alley, furnishing ample out and indoor recreation. 
Well lighted and ventilated Dancing Pavilion. Every room lighted 
by electricity and heated by steam. Large Clothes Closets with each 
room. Bath and suits on every floor. The most elegant Bath House in 
the country, furnished from the famous Hot Springs, and provided with 
Turkish, German Needle, Massageand Electric Baths. Letters of inquiry 
promptly answered. 


Open all the Year. 


PARK/HOTEL Co., 
Proprietors. 


R, E. JACKSON, 
Manager. 





The 


~ Arlington 
Hotel, 


HOT SPRINGS, ARE. 





Open all the Year. 
Bath House Attached. 
Capacity, 450 Guests. 
Practically Fire-proof. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL CoO., 
Proprietors. 


LYMAN T. HAY, 
Manager. 























DESIRABLE LANDS 


aa “Sea 


Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. | 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow acrop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yield over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees, yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapas, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states : 

“IT came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima Irrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per tonin the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and I am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 





as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal; five-year contract. 

8. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4, 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


ADRIEL B. ELY, 
General Land Agent Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Company, 


KENNEWICK, WASH. 
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INDIVIDURL GOLD MINING KS 
KR LIVELIHOOD. 


BY E. B. NORTHROP. 


T the present time an un- 
usually large per centage 
of the laboring and mid- 
dle-class employes of the 
country are without work 
or means of livelihood. 
All conditions of business 
and political affairs seem 
to indicate a long continu- 

ance of the existing state of things. It is the 
purpose of this article to give, somewhat in de- 

tail, information which may assist any man of 
ordinary physical ability to earn at least a com- 
fortable living for himself and family; and to do 
so under conditions which will make him inde- 
pendent of any employer; will permit of his own- 
ing the ground upon which he labors; and will 
provide pure air and agreeable occupation for the 
members of his family. In the same connection 
the chances for acquiring a competency, or even 

a fortune, are very much greater than they would 

be in ordinary business where even considerable 

capital is required. 

Since the discovery of gold in California, less 
than half a century 4go, a great many hundreds 
of millions of dollars in value have been washed 
from the gold-bearing gravels which are to be 
found throughout the mountain regions of our 
Western States and Territories. The vast wealth 
thus produced was the result of the work of com- 
paratively few persons, and in a brief time. It 
so happened that the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia was at a spot where the ‘‘diggings” (as 
the gold-bearing gravels were termed) were very 
rich; and consequently an altogether too high 
standard of expectation was at once established 
among those who rushed to the gold fields. The 
immediate result was the transformation of a 
quiet, economical and cheap-living country into 
a pandemonium of extravagance, recklessness, 
and costly waysand methods. Thehigh-pressure 
system of living made any moderate return for 
labor entirely unsatisfactory. If a man could 
not realize from half-an-ounce to an ounce of 
gold per day for his work, (from $8 to $19) his 
first inclination was to rush tonew diggings that 
were being discovered daily. Gradually it was 
learned that the gold-bearing gravels were not 
confined to California or the western slopes of 
the coast mountains, but were generally distrib- 
uted throughout the vast extent of the entire 
Rocky Mountain system. 























When the seekers for gold finally penetrated 
as fareast asthe then Territory of Montana, they 
found, in such famous gulches as Alder, Last 
Chance and Confederate, diggings which not only 
compared favorably with, but even surpassed, 
the best in California. The country, however, 
was a perfect wilderness, even more difficult of 
access at first than was California; and hence 
the general cost of living, tools, etc., was in ex- 
cess of the early days on the Pacific slope. It 
was quickly discovered that the mountain ranges 
in all that region now embraced in Eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Central and Western 
Montana were much more broken up, irregular 
and more detached than were the ranges travers- 
ing California, Nevada and Colorado, andthe re- 
fore there was a much more general distribution 
of small gulches and streams. As the gold-bear- 
ing gravels are practically confined to the gulches 
in the mountains or to the banks or bars along 
and inthe great rivers, it follows that the gold dis- 
tribution throughout Mon- 
tana and Idaho was (and is) 





Lodge County, and the general indications at 
Butte which have since made that city the 
most productive mining camp in the world. The 
immediate result was that every miner who was 
not making big wages in the gulches or along 
the rivers, at once became a ‘‘prospector,”’ strong 
in the hope that a bonanza awaited his coming 
in the rugged mountains. The pleasant and 
comparatively easy labor of placer mining was 
abandoned for the alluring possibilities of im- 
mediate fortune by the discovery of a rich quartz 
mine. So successful were the developments in 
quartz at Butte and numerous lesser camps, that 
labor became in even greater and steadier de- 
mand than it had been in the gravel mines. As 
time passed wages slowly settled to a permanent 
basis, and now for quite a number of years miners’ 
pay in the quartz mines has ruled steady at $3.50 
per day. The great majority of these miners 
are unmarried men who prefer the reckless life 
possible in a mining metropolis like Butte, and 





much more extended than 
in either California, Nevada 
or Colorado. Within four 
or five years after the first 
important discovery of gold 
in Montana (early in the 
sixty’s) there were hund- 
reds of small mining camps 
scattered all through the 
mountains. Any ground 
that would not pay at the 
rate of from %5 to $8 per day 
to the man was left un- 
worked, and as by far the 
greater portion of anygulch 
or bar would hardly yield 
at that rate under the care- 
less and extravagant meth- 
ods then in vogue, it is safe 
to say that but a small per 
cent of the actual area of 
the gold-bearing gravels 
was worked. It so happened 
that while the placer mines 
(as the gravel mines are 
called by Mexican and Cali- 
fornia usage) were in full 
operation a number of very 
important quartz mines 
were discovered in Montana 
—notably the great gold 
mines at Unionville at the 
head of Last Chance Gulch, 
the Cable mine in Deer 








A PLACER MINER'S CABIN ON THE MISSOURI.—[From a photo, 
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would scarcely be content in the lonely placer 
camps at even double their present wages. These 
facts are given to explain why it is that gold- 
washing is not more generally carried on, if it 
be true that the opportunity for profitable labor 
yet exists in that line. In addition to the fore- 
going, it may be stated that the entire popula- 
tion of Montana and Idaho at this time is not 
much above 300,000, or less than the total inhab- 
itants of St. Paul and Minneapolis combined; 
while the mineral region referred to embraces a 
greater area than entire State of Minnesota or 
Wisconsin. 

All through this country, in the countless 
guiches in the mountains and in and along the 
streams and rivers, are to be found the aurifer- 
ous or gold-bearing gravels. Inareathese grav- 
els would aggregate millions of acres, with a 
probable average depth to bed-rock (the slate or 
granite or other permanent rock upon which the 
gravels are deposited) of ten or fifteen feet. 
These gravels almost invariably contain gold in 
greater or less amount, either scattered all 
through the gravel from top to bottom in minute 


bottom of the pan, and stay there. Recognizing 
this principle, the prospector who is searching 
for gold tests the gold-bearing quality of the dirt 
or gravel by means of what is termed a ‘“‘gold- 
pan,” i. e., a pan of steel about the size and shape 
of an ordinary six-quart milx-pan—and costing 
in the mining towns from forty to seventy-five 
cents. The miner takes from the gravel bank 
his panfull of gravel, conveys it to the nearest 
stream, selects a place where there is little or no 
current, immerses his pan entirely in the water 
and then shakes the gravel in the pan thoroughly 
under the water. The pan is held with both 
hands and so shaken that the gravel is given a 
circular motion; two or three motions being suffi- 
cient to precipitate the gold to the bottom of the 
pan. The pan, still beneath the surface of the 
water, is then held so that the outer edge dips 
downward at an angle of ten or fifteen degrees, 
and the gravel is made to slowly slide out of the 
pan by a backward and forward movement; care 
being taken after a portion of the gravel has been 
expelled, to again give the pan the circular mo- 
tion so as to be sure that the gold is kept at the 








PANNING THE GRAVEL FOR GOLD 


particles called ‘‘dust,” or concentrated mostly 
at or near bed-rock; in which latter case the gold 
is usually much coarser and may be largely in 
form of nuggets, as pieces above aquarter-ounce 
in weight are called. To obtain the gold from 
these gravels by ‘‘washing” is the simplest and 
least expensive method of obtaining the precious 
metal. Any man of ordinary intelligence would 
be able, after a single day’s ob3ervation of the 
work of the average placer miner, to run his own 
diggings properly. The operation, indeed, is so 
simple that even a description of it should enable 
a man who never saw a gold-bearing gravel de- 
posit to make fair progress in washing for gold. 

As the specific gravity of gold is much greater 
than that of any kind of rock or gravel, it follows 
that by putting the gold-bearing gravel into 
water, the gold contained in the gravel will at 
onca sink to the bottom of the receptacle contain- 
ing the water. To illustrate: take an ordinary 
milk-pan, fill it with water, throw into it a shov- 
elful of gravel, give the pan a shake or two or 
stir the gravel with the bands, and any gold in 


[from asketch by Annieclare Northrop, 


bottom. Not more than half a minute is required 
to get rid of the gravel, and there will be nothing 
left in the pan but alittle ‘‘black sand,” (mag- 
netic iron) which always accompanies gold in 
gravel, and whatever particles of gold contained 
in the gravel. The pieces or specks of gold are 
then easily seen, and by their number or quantity 
the prospector judges somewhat as to the wages 
he can make by washing the gravel on a larger 
scale by means of a “‘sluice-box.” A very few 
minute particles of gold to the pan of gravel 
would demonstrate fair wages. Often times the 
gold in a certain deposit of gravel is in so-called 
‘*pay-streaks”—certain layers or trends of the 
deposit; hence the prospector should thoroughly 
sample as large a face of the bank as it is possi- 
ble to getat. It is always of the utmost impor- 
tance to reach the bed-rock, if possible, upon 
which the deposit rests; for in nearly all in- 
stances the gravel at and just above bed-rock, to- 
gether with the bed-rock itself, is much richer 
than elsewhere, and quite often the pay is con- 
fined wholly to the bed-rock. In the latter case 





the dirt or gravel will immediately sink to the 


drifting in (tunneling) upon the bed-rock, or 


stripping it, must be resorted to. Drifting is ex- 
pensive because the tunnel requires timbering, 
and that requires experience—quickly attained, 
however. 

Taking it for granted that the prospector has 
found “‘pay-dirt” near or along some stream or 
river, the next step is to rig up a sluice-box and 
conduct water to it so that the gravel may be 
washed as rapidly as it can be shovelled into it, 
or conveyed to it by means of a wheel-barrow. 
The ‘“‘sluice-box” may be constructed of three 
boards twelve feet long and one foot wide; one 
board forming the bottom and two the sides of 
the box--simply a long, narrow, open box or 
trough. The box must be set on such a grade 
(usually five or six inches higher at the head of 
the box than the foot or ‘“‘tail’’) that the water 
running through will carry off quickly the stones, 
dirt and general debris. Upon the bottom of the 
box are placed ‘‘riffles,” made of long, narrow 
strips of boards or of small poles, which permit 
the gravel to run overthem but into which the 
heaviest materials, including the ‘‘black-sand” 








and gold, will settle and remain secure. The 
riffies are practically slats made into a frame and 
wedged or nailed to the bottom of the box sothat 
they will not raise in the water. The water 
necessary to run the sluice-box must be brovght 
in toitfrom a point above so that grade suffi- 
cient to bring a steady flow of water and allow 
for the increased grade of the box, will be secured. 
The water is usually conducted by what are 
termed ‘‘lead-boxes,’’ made similar to thesluice- 
box itself. Galvanized iron pipe, however, 
which is obtainable in the mining districts, is 
really the best and cheapest material with which 
to bring in the water. Waterenough—say three 
or four inches deep in a box with a five-inch 
grade—to carry off quickly the gravel shoveled 
into it, is necessary for good and rapid work. 
After the miner has shoveled into his box what 
he considers a good day’s work, he then turns 
off nearly all the water and takes up his riffles. 
Water enough is left running to still carry off 
the bulk of the dirt, sand and small gravel that 
has become packed in the riffles, leaving nothing 
behind cn the bottom of the box save the gold, 
some sand and perhaps afew pebbles. The water 
is then entirely shut off and everything left in 
the box is carefully and thoroughly swept into a 
pan. It is then a simple matter to ‘“‘pan” this 
residue down to the clean gold—and if the miner 
finds that he has say half-a-teaspoonful of gold he 
is making considerably more than living wages. 
In constructing the sluice-box care should be 
taken to have the bottom board perfectly sound; 
that is, free from knots or cracks—even a nail 
hole in the bottom would be sure to lose a large 
portion of the gold. After the side boards are 
firmly nailed on, even if the box appears to be 
perfectly tight, the side seams should be strongly 
calked with old cotton rags. It is well to have 
the bottom board planed, that it may be swept 
easily; for fine gold adheres so closely toa rough 
board that it is almost impossible to sweep it off. 
The best thing to sweep the box with is a brush 
made of split bamboo or cane that may be pur- 
chased in the mining towns. The same sort of 
brush is also necessary in cleaning bed-rock; al- 
though many old miners make bed-rock brushes 
out of a handful of willow twigs tied into a bunch 
about an inch in diameter and a foot in length. 
In shoveling into the sluice-box it is quite im- 
portant to put in the dirt no faster than it is car- 
ried away easily, as the surface of the riffles 
should be kept exposed. It is not necessary to 
use quick-silver. In fact the use of quick-silver 
by an inexperienced person would surely result, 
in one way or another, in more loss than gain. 
Gold that cannot be saved without the use of 
quick-silver would not pay to save by the slow 
work of a pick, shovel and sluice-box. Probably 
the best course for an entirely inexperienced 
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man who desired to make a thorough trial of 
placer mining, would be to spend a few days at 
any of the old camps where individual mining is 
still going on, before he sought out a location for 
permanent work. 

Where to go and how to get there is perhaps of 
much greater importance to the class of readers 
for whom this is intended, than any detail of 
mere labor. The Northern Pacific Railroad is 
the best means of transportation. If the indi- 
vidual will buy a ticket to Townsend, thirty- 
three miles east of Helena, he will probably 
select as good a point as there is in Montana to 
make headquarters from which be can investi- 
gate. He is then in Meagher County, one of the 
largest placer gold producing districts. He will 
find cheap living, and any number of old miners 
who will freely give him lots of advice which 
may be good, bad or indifferent. He will find 
the town near the Missouri River, and will learn 





that quite a number of men are working at dif- 
ferent points along the river for a distance of 
forty or fifty miles below the town, and perhaps 
twenty-five miles up the river. He will learn 
that nearly all the gravel along the river and 
upon the bars in the river contains more or less 
gold, usually very fine and requiring considerable 
care and good workmanship to save. He will 
also find that there are any number of places 
where, after he gets ‘‘the hang of the thing,” by 
a little practice he can make at least a good 
living. Should he go up the river above Toston 
he will find here and there little side-bars and 
draws where he could make a ‘“‘location” and se- 
cure land enough for garden and home purposes, 
together with pay gravel enough to occupy him 
steadily for the term of a natural life. A single 
“mineral location” consists of twenty acres of 
ground (either quartz or placer), and may be 
taken in any form of area that the “locator” 
chooses; for instance, long and narrow, square, 

















with varying angles, in fact in any desired shape 
so as to cover to the best advantage the mineral 
land discovered. The locator must drive astake 
or make a little monument of stones at some 
initial point and then measure off as nearly as he 
can by pacing, if he has no other means of mea- 
suring, a complete line entirely around the piece 
of ground he desires, being careful as possible 
to notexceed the limit of twenty acres. The line 
should be staked, or marked by a small pile of 
stones, or a tree, at each corner or change in 
direction of the line. Each stake or mark should 
be numbered consecutively from the beginning, 
or No.1. A lead-pencil is the best thing to mark 
a stake with, and also with which to write the 
location notice, for it is a fact not very widely 
known, that a pencil mark on a board or on paper 
is much more durable than ink or paint where 
there is exposure torainand sun. The ground 
being marked off, the locator then writes out a 








mark.” To hold a location after it is made at 
least $100 worth of labor (say twenty-five days’ 
work) must be done upon it each year, beginning 
the next year after the location is made. After 
$500 worth of labor or improvements have been 
expended, a patent for the ground may be ap- 
plied for. Any citizen of the United States, or 
wife of any citizen, or any American woman of 
lawful age, is entitled to locate just as many sin- 
gle locations as he or she may wish to; but upon 
each location one must find mineral,and upon each 
separate location one must do the annual repre- 
senting to the amount of $100. If a man had a 
wife and several children who had become of 
age, they could take up in one single body as 
much land as would be represented by twenty 
acres multiplied by the number of persons. [A 
man, his wife and two children of age could thus 
take eighty acres in one body, and by sectional 
description if the land has been surveyed.| In 





CONFEDERATE GULCH, MONTANA.—[Froma photo, 


notice [blank notices that only require filling in 
are to be had in any mining town] to the effect 
that he hereby claims twenty acres of placer 
ground beginning at stake No. 1, running thence 
so many feet tostake No. 2, thence so many feet 
to the next stake [usually only the four corners 
are marked], and so on to the point of beginning. 
He signs his name and the date, posts up the 
notice where it may be plainly seen, often using 
the side of a tree, makes out an exact copy of the 
said notice and sends it with one dollar enclosed, 
on or before twenty days from the date of post- 
ing, to the county recorder of the county in 
which the location has been made. Therecorder 
will properly file the notice and then return it, 
duly certified, to the sender. The location notice 
should specify as nearly as possible about where 
the location has been made; for instance: ‘‘Ata 
point, in Meagher County, on the west bank of 
the Missouri River, about so many miles above 
or below some certain place or well known land 











that case the annual representation, to the 
amount of $400, could all be concentrated at any 
one place, 

To return to the subject of finding a desirable 
spot for permanent living. After the Missouri 
River district referred to has been investigated, 
it would be well to go north of Townsend to Dia- 
mond City and from that point carefully look 
over a large area of country. There will be found 
one of the most extended and remarkable gold 
fieldsin America. Or, from Townsend one might 
go up the Missouri to the Jefferson River, and 
thence up that stream for a hundred miles or 
more and find the auriferous gravels all through 
the entire basin of that river. The same is true 
of the Madison River, which, like the Jefferson, 
is merely one of the three branches of the Mis- 
souri. The districts thus far referred to con- 
stitute practically the eastern edge or side of a 
great area of country, abounding in mineral 
wealth especially in its extent of gold-bearing 
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gravels, which stretches westward several hun- 
dred miles and northward to the frozen regions of 
the Yukon Basin in Alaska. In truth, the area 
of country open to the prospector is practically 
limitless. Specific advice to a young or middle- 
aged married man would be: Spend at least a 
month in looking over either Meagher, Jefferson 
or Madison counties in Montana; look for a loca- 
tion in the mountains where timber is near at 
hand; where there areeither springs or a mining 
stream; where a smal! patch of good ground may 
be had for garden purposes, and where the sur- 
rounding or neighboring gravels are gold- 
bearing. 

‘*Kasier said than done,” may be thecriticism. 
Yet a month’s search in any of the districts men- 
tioned will discover scores of far more ideal loca- 
tions than above specified. 

A few years ago a noted mining engineer, a 
Mr. Spillsbury of Pennsylvannia, visited Mon- 
tana and afterward published a very interesting 
letter in that most reliable of mining authorities, 
the New York Mining and Engineering Journal, 
in which article Mr. Spillsbury expressed great 
astonishment at the vast area of gold-bearing 
gravels he examined that would, in his opinion, 


WASHING THE GRAVEL FOR GOLD. 


yield at the rate of at least twenty cents per cubic 
yard. As any fair worker ought to handle eight 
or ten cubic yards per day, it will be seen that a 
day’s labor ought to net at least from $1 50 to $2. 
In addition to what might be expected for each 
day’s work, there is to be added the certainty 
that every now and then exceptionally rich spots 
or streaks will be encountered waere consider- 
able sums of money will be taken out quickly. 
In many districts the fish in the streams and the 
game birds and animals in the mountains will 
add very materially to the ease of acquiring a 
living for a family. 

If a home is thus made in the mountains it is 
about sure to follow that a man will in time pay 
some attention to prospecting for quartz leads. 
It is not much work to discover mineral-bearing 
veins almost anywhere in the mountains; but it 
a vast deal of labor, as a rule, to develop even a 
really valuable lead into a mine that can be 
worked profitably, or sold for a large sum of 
money. But in the winter time, if the weather 
is too cold to admit of placer mining, the settler 
may work upon any quartz location he may have 
taken up [the taking of a placer mine does not 
prevent one from making as many quartz loca- 
tions as he may discover], and it often happens 
that very valuable properties are thus developed. 
In testing quartz that may be supposed to be 








gold-bearing, take a piece of rock half the size of 
one’s fist, pulverize it to a fine dust in an iron 
mortar—which is always a convenience around 
a miner’s cabin—and then ‘‘pan”’ the dust just as 
you would gravel; and if there is any free gold 
of consequence in the quartz it will show up in a 
yellow streak in the pan. Quite often in panning 
quartz inexperienced persons will mistake iron 
pyrites (or fool’s gold), which almost always 
shows upin quartz, for gold; but that metal is so 
much lighter than gold that a little experience 
in panning will soon enable a person to detect the 
difference. However, if a person attempts to 
gain a home and a livelihood by placer mining, 
it is advisable to spend only such time in pros- 
pecting for or developing quartz, as might other- 
wise be passed in idleness. 

Quite often the richest placer ground is found 
in the side-bars along the gulches and extending 
back and forming foot-hills to the mountains. 
In such cases it is generally difficult to get 
water to these deposits so as to work them. In 
that event reservoirs are often constructed to 
hold snow-water in the spring so as to “trun off” 
through a sluice-box as much dirt as possible in 
a few hours or days—as long as the water may 


From a sketch by Annieclare Northrop. 


last—the dirt having been previously mined 
(often by tunnelling during the winter) and 
piled up at a convenient spot where it may be 
handled quickly. 

In considering the best portion of the country 
to locate in, it may be stated that in the region 
west of the main range of the Rocky Mountains 
[they are crossed about twenty-five miles west of 
Helena] the mean winter temperature is consider- 
ably warmer than it averages in the three coun- 
ties which have been referred to. On the other 
hand, the snow-fall is usually much heavier west 
of the Rockies, and it is pretty certain that there 
are a greater number of sun-shiny, working 
days in the great valley between the Belt Moun- 
tains and the main range, than in any portion of 
the United States except in the extreme south- 
west. Then again, on the western slope there is 
better timber, more water and a better average 
of fertile soil—things to he considered in making 
a permanent home. In Idaho there is yet a great 
area of almost unexplored country. As a rule 
the country is much more rugged than in the 
parts of Montana referred to. The Snake River 
in Idaho is famous for its fine gold, and at some 
points on that stream big wages are made; as a 
rule, however, difficulty has been experienced in 
saving the gold by usual methods. 

Last summer a new feature was introduced in 








placer mining that bids fair to become of great 
value and in general use. It was called “‘dry- 
washing,” and is intended to be used where 
water cannot be had—as.is the case in many 
places where the gravels are rich. The best 
kind of a machine seen in operation by the writer 
was an old fanning-mill rigged with a series of 
six wire screens of a graduated mesh, which 
finally saved the gold and magnetic iron on a 
canvas with cross-pieces of thin strips of wood 
which acted as riffles. The screens worked side- 
wise, so that the process became a combination 
of wind and motion which blew and ‘‘jigged” off 
the coarse gravel and dirt, and finally left the 
precious metal on the lower screen or canvas. 
Three men worked the machine; one to turn the 
crank, one to pick and loosen the gravel, andone 
to shovel the dirt into the hopper. These men 
found no difficulty in getting gravel that paid 
them big wages. 

In conclusion, it is not the intention of this ar- 
ticle to create a belief that a fortune—or even a 
living—can be made in Montana or Idaho with- 
out work; but it isthe intention toclaim that the 
average able-bodied man of ordinary intelligence, 
backed by sobriety, industry and economy, can 
do better for himself and family in the manner 
outlined above, than he can by depending upon 
day’s labor or small salary in the East—and at 
the same time enjoy a pleasanter and more 
healthful climate, and stand a thousand-fold more 
chance of some day becoming rich. There is 
room in Montana and Idaho for hundreds of 
thousands of men to secure homes and make a 
good living in the way above outlined. 


° 


INDIAN YOUTH AT CHEMAWA. 





There are about 150 boys and girls at the In- 
dian training school at Chemawa, Or., during 
the present vacation. This is about one-half 
the number present during the school year. 
Those living within a reasonable distance have 
gone home, and some are at work on neighboring 
farms. As the Oregon Statesman says the vacation 
at this school means only the cessation of book 
studies until September. The industrial work of 
the students is continuous. Crops must be at- 
tended to and improvements made. The workis 
done in shifts. Each pupil works only half of 
each day and receives from eight to twenty-four 
cents a day for his labor. 

Less than half the number of the children at 
Chemawa are pure-blooded Indians. This may 
have something to do with the report that they 
show much aptitude in taking up industrial 
branches. One boy has whittled a complete lo- 
comotive out of wood. Another boy has made 
a tugboat towing a full-rigged ship. All the 
footgear worn about the school is manufactured 
in the school shop. In the wagon and black- 
smith shop everything in those lines needed on 
the premises is turned out. Theschool children 
bake their own bread, using 300 pounds of flour 
daily. The boys and girls work together in the 
tailor shop. Outside of the teachers in books 
there are employed at this school an engineer, a 
a farmer, a shoemaker, a blacksmith, a carpen- 
ter, a harness-maker, a tailor, a seamstress, a 
laundress, a cook, a baker, a teamster and a 
butcher. In the widest sense of the word these 
are all teachers of the Indian youth. 

It is an interesting community at Chemawa. 
The pupils are cheery and interested in their 
work. None of them ever attempt to run away, 
though the utmost freedom to go and come is al- 
lowed. It goes to show that every child is in- 
terested in doing something. Not every child is 
interested in learning something out of a book.— 
Spokane Review. 

The supply of logs in Puget Sound is estimat- 
ed at between 60,000,000 and 80,000,000 feet. 
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A. K. Yerkes, of Bozeman, Montana. 


A. K. Yerkes, editor of the Bozeman, Mont., 
Chronicle, has been a resident of Montana for 
fifteen years, landing at Miles City when twenty- 
one years of age, after a voyage on a Missouri 
River steam-boat of twenty-four days. He worked 
on the Yellowstone Journal during the stirring 
days of Indian warfare and buffalo hunting. He 
started the first paper at Billings (then Coulson) 
and afterward went to Bozeman where he assist- 
ed in starting the Chronicle. In 1884 he went to 
the Puget Sound and at Olympia engaged in news- 
paper work six months, when he returned to 
Bozeman and purchased the Chronicle and was 
its sole proprietor until three years ago, when 
Chas. S. Fell purchased a half interest. Mr. 
Yerkes is a Pennsylvanian and learned the print- 
ing trade near Philadelphia, from whence all the 
Yerkes’ have sprung. He came to Minnesota 
when a lad and worked for the late Liberty 
Hall at Glencoe and Jos. Gilpin of Alexandria. 
He has worked on nine different papers in as 
many localities, has been in spirited scenes on 
the frontier; but so far, he says, has never at- 
tained any more glory or money than he could 
conveniently handle. Although a partisan he 
has never held but one office, and that he still 
retains, simply because his time has not yet ex- 
pired. It is the office of President of the Mon- 
tana Press Association, highly honorary but not 
pecuniarily remunerative. 


A Deal in Dirt. 


When the Northern Pacific Railroad reached 
Miles City and was heading for the upper Yel- 
lowstone with rapid strides, the undersigned 
started out in the dead of winter to get ahead 
of the iron horse and to establish a paper in some 
choice spot which, according to the general im- 
pression of the day, would become a Denver. 
As I now think of it, there were about ten ‘‘Den- 
vers” scattered along the Yellowstone. 

I chose Coulson as the town which was to ful- 
fill my brightest anticipations in the quickest 
time. How well I builded can be judged from 
the fact that nine-tenths of the present popula- 
tion of Montana never heard of suchaplace. Six 
months after, and when the railroad arrived, it 
was wiped from the face ofthe map, and yet it 
was a good town in its way; but the bull-headed 
propensities of its townsite owners showed that 
it didn’t weigh much, and that even a “‘lead pipe 
cinch” can be beaten by a full hand. 

When I “struck” Coulson, there were two 
stores, a restaurant, a hotel and four saloons. 
But it grew apace, which is better evidenced by 
the fact that in less than four months the cor- 
oner swore to the cause of death of over a doz- 
enmen. Naturally those were spirited times. 
Real estate business flourished. Suddenly there 
came a change, however, and the once lively 
town in less than a week was ‘‘too dead toskin.” 
The two owners of the townsite, firm in their be- 
lief that a town could not be successfully estab- 
lished elsewhere in the near vicinity—that they 
held the key to the situation, etc., spurned all 
overtures and offers for their land in a body, 
and as a result, Herman Clark started the town 











of Billings two miles away. This put Coulson to 
sleep and did it quickly and effectually. The 
Coulson Post, which had heretofore predicted 
the grandest possible future for Coulson, was 
loaded upon a wagon and in the next issue was 
filled with alluring prophesies for the ‘‘Magic 
City of Billings,” the “City of Destiny,” ‘The 
Denver of Montana,” “The Coming City,” 
which was to reap at one fell swoop all the trade 
to the east, west, north and south, and in a few 
months was to pulsate with industrial life. Cot- 
ton mills and flouring mills were to be built at 
once. The raw material was not considered. 

It was not the time for considering anything 
but the future glory of the city of Billings. A 
gigantic ‘‘boom”’ was on and schemes were in the 
air. Every stage coach and innumerable private 
vehicles of all kinds brought investors who 
scrambled to the office of the townsite company 
and bought lots off-hand from the plat. Some of 
these lots, so it afterward turned out, were located 
on a high bluff several miles away and could only 
be reached by a balloon. But the plat was level, 
and as few expected to hold for any length of 
time or to sell to those who could view the ‘‘land- 
scape o’er,”*‘ everything went,” including most of 
the speculators, whom, it was afterward learned, 
hurried East to unload and make a ‘‘clean-up.” 

Under these circumstances it was but natural 
that I should become enthused by the spirit of 
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of the times and my surroundings, for there was 
not a person, as I remember it, who could be 
found to differ with the general opinion. It was 
the only place of which I have been a resident 
where the croaker was unknown. Billings was 
to be the metropolis. It was to have a quick 
growth, and the man who would have dared to 
predict that its progress was to be slow but 
steady, which it has been, until Billings is one 
of the best little cities in Montana, would have 
been summarily dealt with. The country of tre- 
mendous tributary area which surrounds it was 
to be peopled by farmers with small holdings. 
That sheep and cattle men were to occupy this 
land was not dreamed of, much less thought of. 
And so the ‘‘boom,”’ the greatest any Montana 
town hasever experienced, progressed under the 
magnificent manipulation of the men who had it 
in charge and who caused, among other adver- 
tising schemes, two gaudily-painted street cars 
to be constructed and hauled all over the West 
on an open freight car, from which they could 
be seen by those likely to be attracted to the 
spot for which the cars, after being displayed for 
four months, were destined. About this time 
great fortunes were being made in Winnipeg and 


















Duluth and the whole country alike, with people 
crazy upon the subject of town-lot speculation. 

While this excitement was at its height I 
had occasion to visit St. Paul, and on my way 
thither, stopped at a little town in Minnesota 
where I formerly resided. Here I was surprised 
to learn that the word ‘Billings’? was upon 
everyone’s lips. Everywhere I went a crowd 
followed to listen to the glowing descriptions of 
the city’s future, which I vividly threw upon the 
canvas of their susceptible imaginations. Asa 
result of this too liberal use of my earnestness 
and callow enthusiasm, I was constantly impor- 
tuned to purchase lots for my old-time friends 
and hearers. But to this I protested. I was not 
selling real estate, and I obdurately refused to 
take their proffered money for their first pay- 
ments, for it must be remembered that the lots 
of Billings were sold on the installment plan. 
Just prior to my departure for St. Paul I was ac- 
costed by a young business man of the place, who 
informed me that he had just disposed of his 
business and had determined to go to Billings to 
re-engage init. Healsostated that, if permitted 
to do so, he would accompany me to St. Paul, 
where, he understood by a full page advertise- 
ment in the St. Paul papers, that lots in a cer- 
tain desirable addition to the city of Billings 
would be placed on sale on the day after we ar- 
rived. He proposed to buy one or twoupon which 
to erect a store building and would be under the 
greatest obligations if I would aid him in his se- 
lections. I readily consented, and before we took 
the train the whole town was acquainted with 
our purpose, 

We arrived early at the place designated for 
the sale of lots and my whilom friend quickly 
made his selections, when I departed to attend to 
other business, leaving him in earnest conversa- 
tion with theagent. An hourafter he sought me 
at the hotel with the information that the tele- 
gram which he held in his hand was from friends 
who informed him that his wife was illand would 
need his presence at once. He would join me at 
Billings soon after my arrival. 

I departed for home, and at Fargo was met at 
the train by a young man, whom I had never seen 
before or since. It was a short acquaintance, but 
an expensive one, for in this short time he suc- 
ceeded in getting me to agree to invest $250, 
which he thrust in my hand, in Billings property. 
When the bubble burst and the lots which I 
had selected for him bid fair to remain unbought 
and occupied for at least twenty years, I returned 
his money from my own pocket. 

In the meanwhile I proceeded homeward, 
happy in the thought that I was bound for the 
greatest and best little city in the West, and my 
arrival there in no way disproved my fond an- 
ticipation, as far asoutward appearances showed. 
But my newly-made friend, who was to start a 
new store, failed to show up and I naturally made 
inquiries as to his whereabouts. It did not take 
me long to ascertain that he had returned at 
once to the little town whicha I had visited. He 
there gave it out that through me he had been 
enabled to pick up a large number of ‘‘snaps,”’ 
and that as soon as he could do so he proposed 
to make his way to Billings and there secure the 
fortune which an advanced priceof the lots would 
bring him. 

After considerable importuning and a great 
show of reluctance he finally let a few of his most 
intimate friends in ‘‘on the ground floor,” and 
when he departed for another field, which was 
not Billings, by the way, it was ascertained that 
he had made a profit of $3,000 and sold every lot 
which for a few hours he had owned. 

He had worked me in a way that stamped him 
as the best real estate sharp I have ever encoun- 
tered. Inshort, I unwittingly ‘‘pressed the but- 
ton” and he ‘‘did the rest.” 


A. K. YERKES. 
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THE STORY OF 
THE NORTH STAR. 


BY FANNIE L. STONE. 

Ne-wan-dah and Wah-bon-o-quod lived long, 

ong ago, before the polar star had a fixed place 

n the tirmament. Ne-wan-dah was an Indian 
maiden, for whose sweet spirit’s sake that celestial 
orb was hung in the heavens. She was so lovely 
tbat the roses blushed when she passed and the 
stars went to sleep at her morning smile. Grace 
was born to gesture when her little arms first 
stretched, baby-fashion, toward her mother, and 
melody to tone with the first cooings of her in 
fant voice. 

But tae glory of Ne-wan-dah’s beauty was the 
soft radiance of her eyes. They beamed so gen- 
tly, brightly dark beneath their long and darker 
lashes that ner dusky skin looked fair; and there 
were times when their calm and distant gaze 
seemed to pierce through space to the very gates 
of tne happy hunting grounds. Even the Great 
Medicine of all the Chippewa tribe was not in- 
sensibie to their peculiar charm. He had looked 
into their dreamy depths while Ne-wan-dah was 
still a babe in her mother’s arms, and called her 
the Spirit Child. From that time forth she was 
a sacred being in the eyes of her savage world. 
Her smile upon the warrior or the hunter was 
indispensable to his success; if she cried it was 
an expression of the displeasure of Wey-nah-bo- 
zoh, tne Great Spirit, who must be appeased to 
avert pending disaster. 

As she grew older, Ne-wan-dah noticed how 
differently from other children she was treated, 
and thought her lota verysad one. They might 
romp at will in the tall, green grasses, or play 
like squirrels in the pines of the forests; but if 
she even sO much as ventured outside of the 
lodge door, some one must bring a deer skin or 
bulfalo robe to spread for her to rest upon incase 
she wearied. [ven the children, young as they 
were, recognized something unusual about the 
Spirit Child, and accorded her the kindliest con- 
sideration. They would never pull her hair or 
snatch at her beads or playthings, but, on the 
contrary, thought it an honor if she would accept 
any favoror gift at their hands. They always 
spoke to her with shy mein and low tones, and 
when she joined their games, permitted her to 
triumph over all the rest. 

Innocent as Ne-wan-dah was of the real truth, 
she soon perceived that a certain zest which 
seemed to be the distinguishing characteristics 
of the sports she witnessed, was wholly absent 
from those in which she participated. The fact 
tirst suggested itself to her mind as a subject of 
pleasant speculation; for, unversed as she was in 
the subleties of philosophy, she possessed that 
analytical order of mind which delights in trac- 
ing a result to its source. Ina vague, uncertain 
way, altogether too indefinite to take form of 
words, she imagined that the difference between 
being a mere spectator and an actor in any phase 
of existence was inherent in life itself, and won- 
dered if the balance of enjoyment were always 
with the oulooker. 

All of this time she was far from comprehend- 
ing that it was her presence alone which de- 
spoiled the sport of the ardor of rivalry, but sup- 
posed of course that the experience of her play- 
mates was similar to herown. With advancing 
years, however, it became apparent to her that 
she was mistaken in this supposition. Then she 
concluded that she knew why grown men and 
women did not indulge in the pastime of the 
children. They had found, as she had, that it 
was more enjoyable to observe than to engage 
inthem. Sometimes she felt a thrill of exulta- 
tion over her early recognition of what seemed 
to her an underlying principle in the evolution 
of life; but more frequently she waa filled with 


pity for herself and questioned why one so young 
should have been made insensible to the joys of 
youth by premature knowledge. 

As the years went by, however, and her rea- 
soning faculties developed, Ne-wan-dah came to 
understand that, for some cause which her mind 
could not fathom, her life was unlike that of 
any other of her people; that there was, indeed, 
something about herself past finding out which 
made itso. Naturally enough her most ardent 
longing was to share the experience common to 
her kind; but, for all that, prompted by her finer 
sensibilities, she steadily refused,to mingle with 
the others in the diversions of the camp. She 
would stand a silent observer while the rest of 
the children played, and, thinking how pleasant 
it must be to be like them, puzzled over the in- 
soluble problem of her life. But ponder as she 
might, she could not distinguish wherein the dif 
ference between them and herself really was. 
Sometimes she would be seized with an almost 
irresistible impulse to tell them that they mis- 
understood her and beg of them to let her be 
with them as they were with one another, but an 
intuitive fear of being misinterpreted, and, there- 
fore, relegated to a more absolute isolation, held 
her back. 

One day, however, when all the children in 
the band were having a great frolic over a huge 
pine knot that served for a foot-ball, Ne-wan-dah 
was carried out of herself by the enthusiasm of 
the moment. An overweening desire to enter 
into the contest took possession of her, but her 
better judgement forbade the action. Then she 
thought that they were too much in earnest to 
notice her just that once, but she was mistaken. 
No sooner did she make a motion toward secur- 
ing the pine knot than all the children fell back 
and smiled at ner to take it. That was her last 
attempt at companionship with her fellows. She 
burst into a torrent of tears and wept until it 
seemed as if all woes of her short life would be 
drowned in the streams that flowed from her 
eyes. But she was uot even permitted to weep 
undisturbed. The old women left their work; 
the men their pipes; the chiefs their council, to 
console her. Alas, poor chila! Long years after~ 
wards the memory of that bitter moment had the 
power to banish her happiest mood. 

As Ne-wan-dah grew to womanhood she often 
thought how delightful it must be to work in the 
fields, or at bead-work, or to gather berries, as 
the other girlsof her age did. Then, one by one 
the young maidens were led away to some young 
brave’s wigwam to be his bride; and she would 
ask herself over and again what there was about 
her so unlovely and unlovable that she was al- 
ways passed by. At these times, too, she would 
involuntarily call up the image of young White 
Cloud, the son of the great chief, while her dusky 
cheeks would grow crimson at her vagrant fan- 
cies. White Cloud was as strong and straight as 
the young pine tree of perfect growth. His eye 
was as gentle as the caribou’s, except when it 
scanned the plain or forest with studious gaze, or 
pierced the heavens with eagle glance, or when 
some heat of mind flashed across it like lightning 
on & summer sky. He was as sure of foot and 
as fleet as the mountain deer, and his hand at the 
bow-string was surer still. But first, and best of 
all, to him, he was a fisherman. His birch ca- 
noe skimmed the wave as lightly, swiftly and 
safely as the sea-gull. When the winds blew 
and the elements raged, his boat was sure to be 
seen upon the billows, and his face would shine 
out of the mists and fogs with a great joy, as if 
he were the very geniusof the storm riding upon 
the waters. It was said that Wey-nah-bo-zoh 
had taught him to read the secrets of the uni- 
verse in the white scrolls of the cloud land; and 
it is true, at least, that wherever he dropped a 
line or swung a spear, the fishes gathered aa if 





obedient to his wishes. 





All this was very grievious to Song-ga-cum-ic, 
White Cloud’s father, who had planned a war- 
rior’s life for his son. While White Cloud was 
still an infant, Song-ga-cum-ic began to dream 
about the boy’s future. Many a happy hour he 
passed, smoking the long pipe and thinking how 
he himself would instruct the youth in the art of 
warfare; or, looking still further into the coming 
years, he fancied White Cloud grown to man- 
hood, the worthy successor of a long line of war- 
faring savages. The son’s expanding brow en- 
couraged the parent's expectations, and, although 
White Cloud lacked that thirst for blood which 
characterized the scions of his race, his manly 
courage and daring feats fostered his father’s 
fondest hopes. As White Cloud approached the 
age of maturity, when an Indian boy retires in 
solitude and to fast and woofrom Wey-nah-bo-zoh 
aspirit to guide his life, Song-ga-cum-ic filled his 
mind with talesof blood and carnage. Sometimes 
White Cloud could not repress a shudder at their 
cruel details, but Song-ga-cum-ic would reassure 
him and tell him that Wey-hab-bo-zoh would 
surely bring him a warrior’s heart if he kept the 
long fast faithfully. It was pathetic to see these 
two endeavor to encourage each other at such 
times—the son contritely trying to hide his own 
weakness in more careful and tender attention to 
all that the sachem said; and the father, in order 
that the boy might not be discouraged, making 
futile effort to conceal his own eager anxiety un- 
der a cloak of certainty which he did not feel. 

When at last the fast-time came and White 
Cloud repaired to the lodge that Song-ga-cum-ic 
had built for him, his whole being was nerved to 
endurance. Indeed, every Indian boy approaches 
this period of life influenced by the highest reso- 
iutions of which he is capable, and beset, too, by 
misgivings which are measurable only by the 
hopes he has of the outcome. [or the first time 
in his existence he is his own absolute master. 
Wey-nah-bo-zoh is supposed to be working in 
him and through him, and his word is law to any 
who happens within the bounds of his solitude. 
Whoever contraverts his will opposes the Great 
Spirit, and only disaster can result therefrom. 
He fasts until at last, as his exhaustion is verg- 
ing into semi-consciousness, the image of some 
some bird or beast or feature of the landscape 
impresses itself upon his mind. Whatever that 
object may be, it is thereafter, so long as he lives, 
an omen for his guidance. 

The Chippewas still love to tell about White 
Cloud’s wonderful tent of white bear fur and 
beaver, garnished with wampum and walled in- 
side with scalps, some of them gory with the 
blood of fallen foes. Better still they love to tell 
the story of his twelve days’ fast and how Ne- 
wan-dah called his spirit back from the happy 
hunting grounds with the gift of a new life 
straight from the hands of Wey-nah-bo-zob. 

Only once during all that fasting time he asked 
for water to quench his burning thirst. That 
was at the end of the sixth day, when his father, 
glad with the expectancy of good tidings, first 
visited the lodge. Song-ga-cum-ic hastened to 
grant the request, but with a face fixed so sor- 
rowfully in repressed disappointment that White 
Cloud refused to drink the cooling draught. He 
simply motioned the gourd to the ground, near 
his side, and resumed his invocations. 

It is said that as the days went by after this 
the old chief could be seen to age from sunrise to 
sunset and from sunset to sunrise again. Mean- 
time White Cloud, without appearing to notice 
the change in his father, changed in appearance 
also. That certain calmness of high and unalter- 
able purpose, which, once recognized on a human 
face, can never be mistaken, lighted his dusky 
countenance with an almost ethereal beauty. 
He became emaciated, his lips were parched, his 
tongue lolled, while his eye grew brighter day 
by day and the water wasted its sweetness upon 
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the arid air. The interest of the whole village 
centered in White Cloud’s contest with his phys- 
ical being. Now and then a young brave would 
steal to the door of the lodge and get a glimpse 
of the prostrate suppliant, and then, with an awe- 
stricken face, he would more slowly and gently 
tiptoe back again to where the anxious people 
waited his report. When the ninth day had 
come and gone, it was seen that White Cloud 
was fast failing 
in the village that no one thought of food or 
drink; only that intensity of silent eagerness 
which needs no vocal expression, questioned the 


The solicitude became so great 


sorrowful messenger who came from time to time 
with the news of the young man’s condition. 

No one guessed what agony of mind Ne-wan- 
dah endured during that awful suspense. She 
herself did not understand her poignant grief or 
analyze it; but when Song-ga-cum-ic, on the 
twelfth day, staggered out of White Cloud's 
lodge with that unmistakable groan of dire be- 
reavement which the death of a loved one alone 
wrings froma brave heart, she flew into the lodge, 
took the young brave’s head on her knee, bathed 
his temples and lips with water, breathed her 
own breath into his body, and applied the restora- 
tives which the Great Medicine had taught her 
to use, until at last his eyes opened back to life 
again. 

Instinctively the Chippeways attributed all 
this to the mysterious agency of Wey-nah-bo-zoh. 
Already mystified through the force of their ar- 
dent admiration of White Cloud’s unyielding en- 
durance of thirst and hunger, they thought that 
the very poetry of justice was exemplified in the 
Spirit Child’s bringing to him a new life direct 
from the hands of the Great Master. And, in- 
fluenced further in the same direction by that 
constant tendency of the human mind which 
finds gratification in well-merited reward, they 
no less naturally conceived that the new life thus 
given to White Cloud was possessed of all those 
characteristics most prized and coveted by the 
Indian. Indeed, so futile in superstition is the 
uncultured mind, that Ne-wan-dah was supposed 
by many to have simply carried out a plan fore- 
ordered for the general good before either she or 
White Cloud drew breath on earth. 

Song-ga-cum-ic alone thought to inquire what 
the youth had last remembered before he lost 
consciousness, that being the moment of revela- 
tion when, if at no other time, Wey-nah-bo-zoh 
discloses his will towards the suppliant. The 
young man’s answer was ‘‘A white cloud,” and, 
while the band joyfully took up the cry ‘‘Wah- 
bon-o-quod! Wah-bon-o-quod!’’ which is the 
Chippeway manner of expressing it, Song-ga- 
cum-ic turned sorrowfully away and refused to 
see his son. 

Year after year, battle after battle, and war 
after war proved beyond all doubt that Wah-bon- 
o-quod had a warrior’s heart. The entire Chip- 
peway tribe acknowledged it; the fierce Nadoue- 
cioux of the Northern plains did him the homage 
of their fear, but his father could not be com- 
forted. Even though there had never been a 
Chippeway chief so gladly followed, so joyously 
obeyed, and so proudly thought of as White 
Cloud, Song-ga-cum-icwould only exclaim at each 
new evidence of his son’s courage and prowess, 
““Ah, my son, my son, if Wey-nah-bo-zoh had 
only given you a warrior’s heart!” 

This cruel exclamation tinged the enjoyment 
of all of White Cloud’s achievments with bitter- 
ness. Through that perversity of disposition 
which conceives the one thing unattained to be 
the one thing indispensible to happiness, he could 
find no pleasure in his successes so long as his 
father withheld the credit which he believed to 
bebis due. He declared over and again to him- 


self that his energy should never flag nor his 
zeal abate until the old chief acknowledged that 
he had a warrior’s heart. 











AT LAST HIS EYES OPENED BACK TO LIFE 


It would seem, too, that the lines of fate which 
marked White Cloud’s course were often to cross 
with those that traced Ne-wan-dah’s destiny. 
The unprecedented ending of his long fast, which 
had robbed him of his father’s favor, and thereby 
disqualified him for enjoying the usual victories 
of life, had eased her mind of its restless melan- 
cholia. Not that she would have deprived White 
Cloud of one happy moment for her sake. On 
the contrary, she would gladly have rolled the 
tide of time backward and prayed with him that 
he might receive his warrior’s heart in the usual 
way, if that would have brought him content. 
But as it was she began to understand the pur- 
pose of her own lonely and unloved existence. 
Indeed, it seemed plain to her that Wey-nah-bo- 
zoh had called her into being to be the medium 
of White Cloud’ resuscitation. She admitted in 
her heart the higher judgment of the Great 
Medicine, whose unuttered words over her 
cradle had turned her life out of the ordinary 
channels, and even blamed herself for the bitter 
moments which she had given up to question- 
ing the justice of her fate. 

In thus accepting her destiny there was one 
thing, however, Ne-wan-dah had never been able 
to contemplate complacently; that was Wab-bon- 
o-quud’s espousal of a wife. For this reason, itis 
probable, too, indignantly as she would have de- 
nied it, that she viewed Song-ga-cum-ic’s atti- 








tude towards Wah-bon-o-quod with some degree 
of satisfaction. More often, however, Ne-wan- 
dah’s very being was stirred with resentment at 
Song-ga-cum-ic’s narrowness of judgment. When 
Wah-bon-o-quod’s darkening brow in the midst 
of a triumphant celebration, while all the rest 
were feasting, indicated too plainly that his mind 
dwelt upon his father’s continued disfavor, she 
could not repress the gentle words of praise that 
rose to her lips. It wason one of these occasions 
that Wah-bon-o-quod suddenly thrilled with a 
new happiness at the soft beamings of her dark 
eyes and felt strange fancies fill his brain 

The effect of these new impulses was discern- 
ible in his subsequent deportment. Hitherto he 
had been patient, outward at least, in his attempt 
to compel his father’s approval of his skill; but 
now his nervous restlessness extended its influ- 
ence even to the squaw men of the band. The 
people gathered at the Great Medicine dance 
that autumn with an undefined sense of expect- 
ancy, and they were notdisappointed. Following 
out a good, old Indian custom, Wah-bon-o-quod 
arose in open council and recited at length the 
story of his long and hardily sustained effort to 
regain Song-ga-cum-ic’s good-will. Then, after 
many references to the mighty powers and 
fame of his father and many words of filial affec- 
tion, he closed the narrative with a great vow. 
In the presence of all his people, he declared that 
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WHY DOST THOU HESITATE? 


if Wey-nah-bo-zoh would permit him to prove to 
Song-ga-cum-ic’s satisfaction that he had a war- 
rior’s heart, he would abstain from his favorite 
food and partake of the flesh of fish alone for six 
months thereafter. 

It would seem that Wey-nah-bo-zoh at last 
looked upon Wah-bon-o quod with compassion; 
for a few days after taking his oath he was al- 
lowed his heart’s desire. The cruel Dakotas, 
with the red paint of war upon their faces, at- 
tacked Song-ga-cum-ic’s band, as it was still 
called; and, through some chance of war, the old 
chief was taken captive. White Cloud accom- 
plished his father’s rescue against odds that 
seemed impossible to surmount. Noone can tell 
to this day how he did it and the feat seems in- 
eredible of belief, but the fact remains that he 
made his way through a seemingly impassible 
ambuscade of the foes, compassed his father’s 
freedom and took back to his people the scalp of 
the Dakota chief who had been their most unal- 
terable and invincible enemy. Then White 
Cloud was reinstated in his father’s affections 
and tasted that ecstacy of joy which only comes 
from the reunion of two hearts naturally at home 
with one another, but long estranged by force of 
untoward circumstances. 

The Dakotas, however, did not long permit 
White Cloud to indulge in the enjoyment of his 
new-found happiness. They were so enraged that 
they vowed toexterminate the entire Chippeway 
tribe. Their numbers were so great that they 
succeeded in almost surrounding Song-ga-cum- 
ic’s band. Only one avenue of escape, which lay 





NE-WAN-DAH, HE ASKED.” 


through an unexplored forest—several day’s 
journey, was open to the Chippeways. This they 
followed, but when at last they were beyond the 
reach of the Dakotas, a different danger, equally 
as great, menaced them. A furious storm burst 
in the heavens and lightning set the forests on 
fire around them, destroying the fruits, driving 
the fish up stream and burning the clues whereby 
White Cloud hoped to lead them into safety. 

It will be readily comprehended that the Chip- 
peways soon found themselves lost in the wilder- 
ness, the smoke of the smouldering trees and the 
dense foliage of the unburned portions of the 
woods where they took refuge clouding the sun 
by day and the stars of heaven by night. They 
wandered about without provender of any kind, 
except the fowl the hunter winged or the roots the 
women gathered, and what food there was was 
apportioned carefully among them while the 
famine grew. 

Ne-wan-dah, observing that White Cloud in- 
variably gave his portion to some weaker person, 
followed his example. Her charity did not long 
escape the young chieftain’s scrutinizing eye, 
whose gaze fell piercingly upon her when she 
was in the very act of its performance. She felt 
his glance, and intuitively recognized that there 
was in ita silent demand for an explanation of 
her action. For a moment she was confused, but 
it was only fora moment. Then her eyes sought 
his, while a stain of red dyed her tawny cheek, 
and she answered his unspoken question. 

‘Great chief,” she said, ‘‘thou eatest not; why 
should I?” 





‘Tam a chief, maiden, strong and inured to 
hardship. Thou art fairand beautiful, sent from 
Wey-nah-bo-zoh to our people.” 

‘tAnd to bring to thee, oh, chief,” she answered, 
‘ta second life from the hands of Wey-nah-bo-zoh 
with which to protect them. In this, their hour 
of peril, I am powerless.” 

So they remonstrated with one another until 
White Cloud reminded Ne-wan-dah of his vow, 
giving it as a reason which no one with a drop of 
Chippeway blood in his veins would question. 
Ne-wan dah hung her head as if silenced, and the 
gentle smile of a noble conqueror made the lips 
of White Cloud tender, as he noted her downcast 
beauty and motioned her to eat. 

‘“‘Why dost thou hesitate, Ne-wan-dah?’’ he 
asked. 

She lifted her eyes again to his, with the light 
of a great courage shining through the mist of 
her tears, and replied: 

“IT, too, have taken a vow in this passing mo- 
ment. I will not partake of the flesh of beast or 
fowl, or of the fruit of the earth, until Wah-bon-o- 
quod breaks his fast. I have said it.” 

A vow made in this way was not considered of 
the same compelling nature as the more cere- 
monious one under which White Clond was 
bound. In another than Ne-wan-dah, he might 
have suspected that it was a ruse to shake him in 
his determination; but love is quick to read a 
kindred spirit, and he knew that she would hold 
her vow inviolable. 

Wah-bon-o-quod instinctively knew, too, that 
Ne-wan-dah would despise any weakness in him. 
She might hope, and pray even, that he would 
succumb to the temptations placed before him 
and eat of the food which his vow forbade him, 
but, that, nevertheless, she would be disappointed 
in her inmost consciousness if he did so. 

There is, after all, a potential mystery in the 
spell of love when it falls on twosuch hearts. It 
takes courage from a loved one and returns it 
manifold in the same breath. It makes those 
things endurable whose mere contemplation 
would otherwise harrow one to madness. The 
pessimist may see only selfishnessin all this. He 
declares that the noblest expression of affection 
is traceable to self-interest. He points out with 
many niceties of reasoning that the mainspring 
of a kindly deed or generous act is the knowledge 
that it will produce self-gratification. But logi- 
cal as his reasoning may be, it loses force before 
the manifest workings of a love like that which 
existed between Wah-bon-o-quod and Ne-wan-dah. 

There were many times when White Cloud’s 
heart misgave him—hours when he measured 
Ne-wan-dah’s sufferings by the gnawings of his 
own hunger; days when he watched her face pal- 
ing hour by hour. Then his own would grow dark 
and troubled. When this happened the beaming 
smile of peace would change upon her counte- 
nance to one of Madonna-like tenderness, and her 
voice would tremble in its eloquence of emotion 
as she inquired after his trouble. Little by little, 
as only a woman can, she drew from his heart of 
hearts the story of his perturbation, and, with 
gentle words, allay the doubts that racked his 
soul. She acknowledged, to be sure, that in one 
sense the fate of their two lives hung upon his 
act; for when he broke fast, if break he should 
on earth, she would practice abstinence no longer. 
It seemed to her, however, that Wey-nah-bo-zoh, 
who had given them both life and unmistakable 
signs of his favor, deserved to be trusted, and 
that the vows made to the Great Spirit should be 
faithfully observed. If their presence was de- 
sired in the happy hunting-grounds, they would 
undoubtedly be happier there. If Wey-nah-bo- 
zoh was simply testing their faith and loyalty, 
the fishes would certainly come back to the brooks 
to save them to this life. 

Then Wah-bon-o-quod would wonder how he 
had ever entertained a doubt of the proper course 
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to pursue, and grew more tender, if that were 
possible, in his attentions to Ne-wan-dah’s com- 
fort, while she failed day by day. 

One twilight a white cloud appeared in a 
smoky patch of heaven above the tree tops, and 
then the Chippeways knew that the Great Mas- 
ter had come for Wah-bon-o-quod. Its fleecy 
folds seemed to their supersitious minds to sweep 
down until it drewagreat peace over their hearts. 
That night the young chief died. 

Wey-nah-bo-zoh mercifully veiled Ne-wan- 
dah’s failing sight with unconsciousness as she 
pressed the last kiss upon hisstony brow. When 
the twilight gathered to darkness around that 
white cloud, which still hovered over the self- 
same spot, the breath left her body. A star ap- 
peared on the crest of the cloud, and, before the 
eyes of the awe-struck people, cloud and star to- 
gether gradually ascended toward the zenith. 

There could be no doubt in the minds of that 
savage band that a great miracle had been per- 
formed for their guidance. Night after night 
they followed the cloud and star until they came 
to the great waters of the Northern lakes, where 
they have remained ever since. 

Sometimes the White Cloud is absent from the 
Star of the North, and then the Indians say that 
Wah-bon-o-quod has gone on a visit to the happy 
hunting grounds. Some times the star does not 
appear upon that night, and then, they say, Ne- 
wan-dah has joined him in the happy land. 

But when the star shines radiantly in the 
midst of the other stars, resplendent upon the 
breast of a white cloud, then the Chippeway 
smokes his pipe in the waning light, grows pen- 
sive, tells the story over and again to his chil- 
dren, and confidently assures them that Ne-wan- 
dah of the North Star and Wah-bon-o-quod of 
Cloud Land are planning together for the good of 
their people, 


ee 


IRON MINING ON THE MESABA. 








When the editor of THE NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE wrote me last week that he feared the iron 
interests too depressed to permit a review of the 
Mesaba Range in its columns, he but voiced the 
general opinion of the most intelligent of outside 
observers. But the facts are somewhat different, 
even though the iron industry, mining as well as 
manufacturing, is scarcely emerging from the 
gloom of the greatest depression of its later his- 
tory. 

But amid the gloom is a brighter coloring, 
coming from our own North Star State. Therise 
of the Mesaba Range during these very depres- 
sions has been phenomenal. No iron range was 
ever opened that shipped in its first year a fifth 
part as much as the Mesaba has sent out in 1893. 
Its total production was 622,000 gross tons. The 
nearest approach to this record was the first full 
year of the famousGogebic Range. No only has 
the range exceeded all others for a yearling, 
but no less than four of its new mines have made 
a total production surpassing any previous busi- 
ness known. The Biwabik, with an output of 
151,200 tons—nearly all since August last—the 
Oliver and Iron Mountain each with over 120,000 
tons, and the Commodore all lead the first year’s 
production of any mines that have ever been 
opened. 

The history of the Mesaba differs from a fairy 
tale only in the fact of itstruth. The beginning 
is the picking up of a piece of ore in the Mesaba 
pine woods. The growth is steady and wonder- 
fully rapid, and the first climax is reached when 
the road built by Duluth men hauls its first 
train of ore over its own track to itsown magnifi- 
centdock. This waslast July. Since then ship- 
ping and development has gone steadily on. 
More cannot yet besaid. A dreary waste of tim- 
bered swamp and upland is turned into a great 
mining country and thousands live to-day where 








two years ago but a few stray prospectors only 
might be seen picking their way along the Indian 
trails of the Mesaba forest. 

A year ago it was estimated that there was in 
sight in Mesaba mines one hundred million tons 
of ore; to-day no conservative mining man will 
give his estimate of the total. Since the figures 
mentioned were made half a score of large de- 
posits have been exploited, including such a 
mine as the Iron King, recently bought by the 
Minnesota Iron Company for $400,000, while the 
mines then in existence have been further 
explored, and their known wealth added to. The 
geological ideas as to the formation of the range, 
then new and departing from previously accepted 
theories, have been modified and in fact done away 
with by the continuation of discoveries, and geo- 
logical conditions and surroundings then thought 
unfavorable for the desposition of ore, are now 
looked on as likely to produce the mineral. The 
superficial areas of ore lands have thus been 
largely increased. Explorations by diamond drill 
have been started and are still under way, adding 
many deep deposits to those previously known 
and giving promise of still more important de- 
velopments. 

A map of the ore deposits of the Mesaba Range, 
made in January, 1894,would, in view of all these 
additions to its geognosy, be very different from 
one corrected carefully to the first of the 
preceding year. If the Mesaba was a year ago 
recognized as the greatest deposit of high grade 
ore the world had ever seen—as it was—this 
high position, rich in promise as it is, is doubly 
assured to-day, and Minnesota can rest proudly 
on the assertion that in her limits are two iron 
ranges, one known to contain three times the 
total of Bessemer ore that has been mined in all 
the years since iron ore was first raised in the 
United States, and the other second only to it. 
There is claimed to bein sight in the mines of 
the several Lake Superior ranges, not including 
the Mesaba, something like 30,000,000 tons of 
Bessemer ore. With the exception of the Ver- 
milion, the second Minnesota range, these ore 
districts have been gone over by drill explora- 
tions as by a fine-tooth comb, and there is little 
chance of additional deposits of Bessmer ore. On 
the Vermilion, on the contrary, there are miles 
and miles of area yet undeveloped, and thousands 
of acres of valuable iron lands yet undisturbed in 
the possession of the Minnesota Iron Company 
and its tributary corporations. It is fair to say, 
and well within the bounds of fact, that before 
1896 the commonwealth of Minnesota will mine 
half the Bessemer ore raised in America, while 
before the census of 1900 this State will be far 
and away the leader in the production of ore. 

If the Mesaba collectively has done such work 
in its first year of railway connection with the 
outside world, as I have indicated, and some of 
its wonderful mines have surpassed any of those 
elsewhere in the same stage of development, 
there must have been many most interesting par- 
ticular developments. Indeed there have been. 
The writer has seen twenty-three-ton cars of ore 
loaded at the Biwabik mine, directly from the 
ore body, in two and one-half minutes. A total 
of 3,900 tons has been mined and loaded at this 
mine in twenty hours by eighteen men. The 
Mountain Iron mine has loaded 1,700 tons in ten 
hours with about the same force. Another mine 
has been explored, bought machinery, been 
opened and has mined and shipped 130,000 tons, 
all at a cost of a trifleover one huadred thousand 
dollars. These are exceptional cases, and are as 
fortunate as they are rare. They should not be 
taken as the measure of cost in any case. Mines 
that do such work as that of the Biwabik and 
Mountain Iron must all be “‘stripped” at an enor- 
mous expense, and the ultimate success of the 
stripping proposition is still somewhat problem- 
atic. 





In a recent memorial toCongress the miners of 
the Gogebic Range gave itemized figures of costs, 
ore laid down in Cleveland, exclusive of interest 
and profit, the total being $3.96 per ton. The 
Gogebic ores should be more cheaply mined than 
any of the other Michigan products. Mesaba 
ores can be laid on Cleveland docks, exclusive of 
interest and profit, at an average cost of $300 a 
ton. If the Gogebic miners were correct in their 
statements there is but one conclusion to be 
drawn. Already this conclusion is drawn, and 
the output of the Mesaba for this, its second 
year, is liable to be three-fourths of that of the 
Gogebic, Marquette and Menominee ranges com- 
bined. It is not unlikely that the baby range 
may produce in 184, trade and tariff conditions 
at all approaching the normal, not far from 3,- 
000,000 tons; No iron range in the Lake Super- 
ior region has ever reached this total, the maxi- 
mum to date being that of the Marquette Range, 
which in 1890 missed this total by only a few 
thousand tons. There is but one factor that may 
bar the Mesaba from complete control of the ore 
market, and that is the fineness of its ore. So 
finely granulated is this ore that it has been found 
impracticable to use it alonein the blast furnace, 
some sixty per cent of the total burden being 
maximum at present. Should this proportion be 
found as large as convenient, these ores, while 
they may dominate, can never control the mar- 
ket. 

The rail facilities of the Mesaba at present con- 
sist of three well-equipped railways, one termi- 
nating at Duluth in the largest ore docks in the 
world, having capacity for the storage of 67,000 
tons. This road will probably be double tracked 
for the business of 1894. Another road reaches 
the lake at the sub-port of Two Harbors, ending 
on four great docks of a combined capacity of 
87,700 tons. This road expects to build a new 
Mesaba branch and to greatly better its grades 
during the year. A third has a dock at Superior 
with a capacity of 18,000 tons. As this line 
reaches no mines it is fair to presume it will also 
do some construction on the range this season. 
With such shipments as are talked of, all these 
roads will find themselves crowded with work 
and will need the additional facilities they expect 
to obtain. DWIGHT FE. WOODBRIDGE. 

Duluth, Jan. 1894. 
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THE NISQUALLY INDIANS. 


Judge James Wickersham of Tacoma is au- 
thority for the statement that before the whites 
settied this section the Nisqually tribes, like all 
the Northwest coast people, lived in permanent 
houses built on the primitive Japanese style. 
The house was probably 20 feet wide and 30 to 
40 feet long, built of cedar boards well adzed to 
a uniform thickness. It had a front entrance 
with from three to five or more fire pits and 
smoke holes, with sleeping bunks on each side 
on raised platforms. The body of the house set 
in the ground, something like two feet, and the 
frame work was of heavy posts, frequently carved 
to represent men or animals. They possessed a 
form of ancestor worship coming to them from 
China through the Japanese. Before the doors 
of their great houses they erected totem poles to 
preserve the traditions of their ancestors, and as 
historical records of their heroic deeds. They 
made beautifully carved and painted columns 
emblematic of the virtues of deceased children 
and parents. They had the Japanese idea ofa 
future state—an underground place for the dead 
—nota hell but a general resort for the spirits of 
the dead. They held slaves like the Japanese 
and like them were polygamists, and in short, 
they possessed the same primitive form of civil- 
ization that the Japanese had afew hundred 
years ago. 
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A Horse Trade. 


\ man bought a horse for $10 at the auction 
sale in front of the postoffice recently. It was a 
sorrel horse and looked young and willing: the 
man commenced trading at once and by the time 


the electric light engine began churning the air 
he had got two headers, a mowing machine and 
his seed wheat for the next spring, and $10 boot 


money in his pocket.—Sprague ( Wash.) Herald. 


rhe First Lady Shingle Packer, 

The pioneer lady shingle-packer of Washing- 
ton has resigned. A couple of months ago she 
made her appearance at the mill of Sparks & 
Monaghan, at Getchell, and modestly inquired for 
“the boss He was dug out of the sawdust 
around the machine, where he had been knot 
sawing, and as soon as he took acupful of saw- 
dust outof his eyes he gallantly asked what he 
could do for her. She modestly stated that she 
wanted a job packing shingles. The announce- 
ment stopped the work for the day, so astonished 
were the shingle weavers, but the next morning 
Miss April (for that is her name) was unconcern- 
edly at a packing frame making the shingles fly. 
She was quick fingered and led the male packers 
a pretty race. People used to come miles to see 
Miss April manipulate the shingles, and Sparks 

Monaghan were figuring on putting a special 
brand on the market called ‘‘April No. 1,” when 
she suddenly resigned. She gave no reason, but 
a week afterward it was learned that she had se- 
cured a position as school teacher in the Kellogg 
Marsh district. Of course teaching school is a 
much nicer employment for a young lady. And 
there are men at Getchell ungallant enough to 
say that Miss April, in her new occupation, ought 
to be a successful wielder of the shingle, and in- 
timate that the reason why she worked in tho 
mill was to learn this very same thing. But the 
truth is that Miss April is no idler and preferred 
to earn pin money during vacation instead of dis- 
cussing the latest fashions, as some of her less en- 
terprising sisters would have done.— Puget Sound 


L mbermar 
Game Worth Hunting. 


Madison Grant on “‘The Vanishing Moose,” in 
the January Century: When a bull moose lies 
dead in the forest, he looks like somestrange an- 





tediluvian animal, with his square prehensile 
muftle and horns spreading laterally—a peculiar- 
ity which he shares with the prehistoric Irish 
elk and the nearly extinct European elk of later 
times. The huge form tells of strength and 
swiftness, and, withal, the still dangerous gleam 
of the eye, ylazed in its last stare, bids the hunter 
pause and feel almost guilty of a crime in the 
destruction of so much that is grand and weird, 
a feeling that is very different from the senti- 
ment supposed to attend the slaughter of a deer. 
But the triumph of mastering the wariest and 
bravest animals by fair still-hunting, and by 
grimly sticking to the track for many a weary 
mile, amply atones for any regrets. 

One can form only a very errroneous ideaof the 
true appearance of a moose from the stuffed heads 
usually seen. Few, if any, taxidermists have ever 
seen a live moose, and with only the loose hide 
to work on, they make a monstrosity of it, giving 
him a decidedly misshapen nose, and filling out to 
the utmost the immense nostrils, which in repose 
are in a collapsed state. The ears come above 
the horns, not behind them, as is usually thecase 
in mounted specimens. 

In the living animal the nose is a marvel of 
ugliness, and the surface covered by theolfactory 
nerves so great that it is doubtful whether there 
is any other animal whose sense of smell is so 
highly developed. Like most other denizens of 
the forest, it relies far more on its scent than on 
its sight. The eyes are small and wicked, snap- 
ping and gleaming at the slightest provocation, 
and betray at once the ugly character of their 
owner. 

Catching Wolves in Deep Snow. 


The lumber shanty was in the heart of a dense 
pinery. When the men engaged in the woods 
cut down large pines from which square timber 
was to be made, other trees were also felled for 
the pines to rest upon, consequently there were 
many tree tops resting on the snow and a num- 
ber of deer had assembled to feed on the buds and 
branches. Wolves had followed the deer to this 
retreat and often gave pursuit, sometimes chas- 
ing the flying animals even along the roads 
over which teams were engaged in hauling tim- 
ber; the deer taking the beaten paths in order 
to avoid the snow, which was very deep. When 
hard pressed by the wolves the deer often sought 
safety by entering the open water of a rapid on 
the river. We were informed that a number of 
otters frequented the rapids, and my companion 
and myself were invited to spend a few days at 
the shanty in order that we might attempt to 
shoot some of the wolves and perhaps capture 
an otter or two. It was after dark when we 
reached our destination; snow had been falling 
all day and was still descending in great feathery 
flakes, resting lightly and loosely, for no breath 
wind could enter the solemn gloom beneath the 
overhanging branches of the lofty pines. 

‘*A fine night for the otters,’’ remarked the 
foreman, as he advanced to receive us, the jingling 
of the sleigh-bells having given notice of our 
approach. “It is curious,” he continued, ‘‘that 
otters love fresh fallen snow and always gather 
for a frolic ona snowy night.” After supper we 
retired; the huge glowing fire of birch and dry 
tamarack casting a bright light and a genial 
warmth over the entireapartment. Long before 
daylight the cook rose, replenished the fire and 
prepared breakfast for the men. Teamsters 


also rose and proceeded to the stables to attend 
to the horses. 


We had arranged to accompany the leading 
team on the journey to the river with timber, 
and afterwards look for otters further up the 
stream, where there was open water. Taking 
our snow-shoes and guns, which were double- 
barreled smooth-bores, we boarded the strong 
sleigh drawn by powerful horses and proceeded 
to penetrate the gloom of the forest, which was 





made still deeper by the snow which rested on 
the drooping branches of the ever-green trees. 
As day dawned we noticed tracks, where some 
large wild animals had crossed the road,and an ex- 
amination snowed that a band of wolves were in 
pursuit of adeer. Owing to the new fallen snow 
that concealed the road, the deer, excited by ter- 
ror and surrounded by darkness, had not followed 
a beaten pathway but had taken the most direct 
course to the rapids. It was evident the chase 
had been continued for some time and that the 
wolves as well as the deer were tired. The snow 
was exceedingly deep and the wolves went in 
line, leading by turns, afresh wolf taking the 
place in front as the other became exhausted. 
Mounted on our snow-shoes we started on the 
trail, but found the pathway made by the wolves 
much too narrow for the snow-shoes, and the 
snow was so exceedingly light that it was difficult 
to walk anywhere, and we were much troubled 
by the masses of snow that fell from the bushes 
when ever a branch was touched. At length we 
heard the wolves howl and knew that the deer 
had reached the open water of the river and for 
a time had disappointed the pursuers. When 
we heard the cold, cruel fierce howling, there 
was a disposition to pause, not knowing but the 
hungry wolves might gather courage to at- 
tack us, as they had evidently lost the deer, but 
if we returned we would be exposed to ridicule 
on account of our lack of courage. 

It seemed a long way to the river but atlength 
we reached the stream. The deer had waded 
across through the swift current and had lain 
down not far from the water’s edge, ready to take 
to the river if attacked from the other side. The 
wolves lay or sat on the snow, unable to cross, 
and howled with rage and disappointment. 
Their attention was so taken up by the object of 
their pursuit, the head and ears being visible as 
the beast rested inthe snow, that we were very 
near before we were noticed. We opened fire 
immediately and three of the wolves fell dead or 
wounded, but it was astonishing how quickly 
those that remained of the band got out of the 
way. Getting round, the wolves reached the old 
track and followed the path that had been made 
in the morning; although we hastened after them 
with all the speed possible, they kept ahead of 
us. The chase was exciting, as we could some- 
times see the shaggy animals, and occasionally 
give them a shot. 

In the quiet woods, even when the trees are 
loaded with snow, sound seems to travel far, and 
our friend the foreman, hearing the shots, sus- 
pected that the animals we were in pursuit of had 
turned back in the old path; he advanced to 
meet them, and driving the wolves into the deep 
snow he killed two of them with the hand spike 
which he carried. The remainder of the pack 
reached a timber road and eventually escaped 
into a dense swamp where they could not be 
followed. J. A. MURDOCK. 
Pilot Mound, Manitoba, 


Hunting the Cows. 

In the Pacific Northwest, where the spring 
comes early and the bunch-grass prairies are 
often green until Christmas, and as ofteu green 
again under the disappearing snow of February, 
the luxury of cow-keeping is within the reach of 
every family who can manage the trifling pre- 
liminary necessity of obtaining the cow. 

The universal townsite boom in this region has 
been prolific in benefits of a sort too little recog- 
nized—perhaps—except by the dairymen and the 
sly suburban residents who revel in a gratuitous 
range for their bovine pensioners over the wide 
expanse of “additions” surrounding every town 
and city, unvexed by anything higher than a 
corner-stake. 

The vast and thriving juvenile population of 
every Northwestern town is doubtless directly 
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traceable to the beneficent conditions which 
make things comfortable forcows. So doth kind 
Nature tend to fill the vacuum of man’s creating 
by her own simple scheme of evolution; thus, 
grass-grown town lots, wanting purchasers; then 
cows to economize the grass; afterward, babies to 
consume the milk;—presto, a growing popula- 
tion for the vacant lots. 

If the cows of any suburban locality are suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a paying herd for a boy 
with a pony, their owners can be rid of the care 
of them fora dollar or twoapiece per month, and 
a trusty little man with a trusty little horse can 
earn the coveted ‘“‘safety” or the 
needful books and clothing for his 
winter schooling, in the vacation 
months. 

Butin the absence ofa herd boy, 
the cosset Jerseys, Holsteins and 
‘scrubs’ of the neighborhood 
must bs headed for the pastures 
in the morning, kept from intrud- 
ing on city limits and the juris- 
diction of the pound-master dur- 
ing the day, and rounded up at 
night by their (oftimes unlucky) 
owners themselves, or more strict- 
y, by the women and children of 
the different families, and a possi- 
ble neighborhood grandpa, whose 
years excuse him from active 
duties in the town. A suppliant 
woman, acaptive bossy and astern 
minion of the corporation form a 
familiar—aiack! too familiar— 
group in the outskirts of any of 
our larger Northwest towns. 

During the spring months, when 
the grass is luxuriant everywhere 
and the scent of crushed butter- 
cups would betray the presence of 
the herd to a blind man, the ma- 
ternal instinct for the fuzzy crea- 
tures in the home corrals keeps 
the herd of bovine mothers from 
wandering and brings them to the 
gates at night with gratifying 
promptness. During this brief 

season it is possible for the sub- 
urban citizen to enjoy the cow, to 
idealize her, and perhaps write 
poetry to her. 

Later on, when the ties of na- 
ture are weakened, or, mayhap, 
untimely severed by the butcher, 
and the cows begin to seek the 
shade of a timbered mountain or 
explore the canon of the adjacent 
river, and to straggle home later 
night by night, the serious busi- 
ness of a daily search begins. 

If the cows are few and tract- 
able, and the searcher of a phil- 
osdphic and meditative turn of 
mind, he likes best to be alorie and 
commune with nature for an hour, 
under the twilight of a summer 
sky. It is your unwonted privilege to sing then, 
if you wish, with your utmost voice and with 
perfect immunity, even though you belong to 
that class of vocalists who can command their 
own price for not singing tothe ears of men. A 
thousand-acre prairie looks, to the casual ob- 
server, incapable of concealing any animal larger 
than a jack-rabbit, but your vocal efforts may 
evoke the display of horns from aslight gully 
within a hundred yards of you. 

For a truly enjoyable cow-hunt on open ground, 
however, and a chance for a practical joke that 
will waken you from your first dreams with gig- 
gling for a week afterward, a wheel is the thing. 
The most agile and refactory heifer that ever 








dodged a lariat or skipped between the legs of a 





with this new force in nature, and trot meekly 


mien. 
But usually the youngsters of the place are 


congenial cub or two lends interest to the expe- 
dition, with their sharp prying into the secrets 
of nature, and the opportune use of their young 
legs to save your own insurrounding the herd on 
a steep hillside. They go ridiculously wild over 
the discovery of a night-hawk’s nest—or eggs, 
for nest their is none—on the hard ground, and 
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BIG FIR TREE IN THE SUBURBS OF SEATTLE 


quickly take sights on distant trees and moun- 
tains, to enable them to return to the spot where 
there are two absurd baby hawks instead of eggs 
within the nest. They fall over each other ina 
frantic chase after a dissembling lady meadow- 
lark, and forget to cry over abraded knees and 
elbows until the little feathered swindle soars 
over their heads when she has tricked them far 
enough from her nest. They run tumultuously 
after a promenading coyote who scorns to accel- 
erate his effortless dog-trot in the least for such 
harmless fry. 

Down by the river they dig and devour the 
odorous wild onion, which ensures their banish- 
ment from the domestic circle for the evening, 


cow-pony, will surrender after one brief brush 


homeward with drooping tail and an apologetic 


eager for the hunt, and really, the presence of a 





and lavish their choicest blandishments upon a 





blinking, beady-eyed pappoose, whose mother has 
stood her perpendicular cradle and its occupant 
against a rock or tree while she cleans camas 
roots or dresses fish close by. If you are in no 
hurry it probably pays to leave horse and wheel 
at home, sometimes, and take half a dozen chil- 
dren, just for the fun you get out of them. 

In the timber, however, a horse is the thing, 
and if you must go on foot attended by a flock of 
youngsters, be sure to count them before start- 
ing, or else tie them altogether with a stout 
string. The cow’s tracks invariably lead to 
springy places, and here discipline vanishes, and 

in two minutes each child has a 
pair of muddy shoes, and half a 
bushel—more or less—of fragrant 
yellow wood-lilies torn up by the 
roots, or an armful of ‘‘snowdrop”’ 
berries and blood-red 
their season. 

The irresponsible little animals 
will penetrate a willow thicket, 
out of sight and hearing, in quest 
of sticks for whistles, or run in 
seventeen seconds down the side 
of a canon, oui of which it takes 
them seventeen minutes to climb. 
[It often becomes a case of hunting 
kids instead of cows. 

There is always a bell or two in 
the herd, and on the prairie they 
are eminently useful, as, though 
the sound may not always travel 
far, it comes directly, having no 
echo to divert it. But among the 
rocks and hills and in the woods, 
truly, if there is a sound more 
misleading than the chirp of a 
young chicken in a haymow, it is 
the tinkle of a diminutive cowbell. 
You chase it to right and follow 
it to the left, toil up the hills and 
run down the dales, only to find 
that you have gone all around the 
cows, and that the bearer of the 
bell has lain watching you and 
placidly chewing her cud all the 
while. 

Sometimes—alas, the day!—the 
cows cannot be found. The sum- 
mer night shuts down, and the 
hunters troop homeward, tired 
and worried, as well they may be, 
for the fugitives have the freedom 
of all Uncle Sam’s domain and the 
British possessions to the North 
Pole. There are anxious tele- 
phonic inquiries at the pound, 
piteous laments of supperless bo- 
vine babies in the barn-yard, and 
wailing and gnashing of gums 
among infantile suburban citizens. 

Away in the night the crafty 
tinkle of the bells lightly disturbs 
bucolic slumberers, for the cows 
always steal home quietly when 
they are very late. There are 
sighs of relief from many half-wakened sleepers, 
and here and there a visiting of the glimpses of 
the moon by some grotesquely clad parent of a 
tryannical cherub whom patent food has failed 
to pacify, and the policeman who beholds these 
apparitions asks no questions, for he has a baby 
and a cow of his own at home. 
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E. 8. FOOTE. 


Spokane, Washington 


Modest Red Lodge Girls. 

Some girls will split a pea with a silver fork 
and put on more airsthana rural jay—when their 
lover is around. Let him leave the parlor and 
shut the door and go home and they will go into 
the kitchen and eat corn beef and cabbage enough 
to founder a mule.—Shelby Bli Dillard. 


| 
| 
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AFTER ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS. 


The following account of a hunt for Rocky 
Mountain goats on the eastern slopes of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, in British Columbia, is from 
Clarence M. Edwords’ ‘‘Camp Fires of a Natural- 
ist,’ recently published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York 

The continued rain and snow and the fall- 
ng rocks convinced Dyche that he had better 
finish his hunt as soon as possible and get away. 
He had two fine skeletons and four skins, and the 
naturalist would have been satisfied with these 
alone, for he had as many as were possessed by 
all the museums of the world; but he felt that he 
ought to try once more to get specimens while 
he was so near the fountain-head. Next morn- 
ing he went over the ground traversed during 
the first hunt. It had ceased raining and every- 
thing was covered with snow. The naturalist 
wandered along, feeling repaid for his troublein 
the beauty of the mountain-tops after the snow- 
storm. But his meditations on nature were soon 
diverted. At his feet he saw a goat-track plain 
and fresh in the snow, and this he followed over 
the rocks until it seemed to be directed toward 
a bold crag which jutted out from the side of 
the mountain. 

The tracks led directly to the jutting crag, 
and when that was reached Dyche was amazed 
to find that the animals had gone around the cliff 
on a ledge which a dog would have been unable 
totraverse. The little shelf was buta few inches 
wide. Onone side was a sheer descent of hun- 
dreds of feet, while the perpendicular wail rose 
to the clouds on the other. The appearance of 
the place was such that it seemed possible only 
for an animal with wings to go around it, yet the 
goats had gone over the ledge as calmly as if it 
were their usual route. The naturalist found 
that he must retra 
higher ledge before he could work around the 
crag. Having done this, he was moving slowly 


e his steps and ascend toa 


along the side of the mountain, keeping good 
watch over the country, when he saw four goats 
on the opposite side of the canon. 

The goats were over half a mile away, and 


were evidently those which he had followed to 
the crag. They were not as watchful as the 
sheep which he had hunted, for they fed along 
with heads down \n hour’s stalk took the 


hunter to the spot where the goats had last been 
seen, but they were gone. Fearful that they 
had taken the alarm, Dyche walked carefully 
along the ridge. Looking over into a little 
draw, he saw them all feeding in a grassy spot 
on the opposite side of a deep canon. Another 
hour’s hard work brought the naturalist near the 
game. The animals were now in plain sight, 
not over two hundred yards away. Skulking 
and crawling the hunter reached a log, and be- 
hind this ne lay and watched the goats. 

His first impulse was to shoot, for they were 
within easy range, but a moment’s reflection 
showed him that they were feeding towards him. 
They moved slowly, feeding part of the time and 
then moving about aimlessly, but all the while 


coming nearer and nearer. At last they were | 
| ain goat. Here he lives, away from all other 
animated nature, and here he should roam for 


within a hundred yards and in a comparatively 
clear place. Carefully examining his gun to see 
that it was in good order and that the sights 
were in place, Dyche prepared for the shot. He 
examined the ground and decided on the place 
to which he would jump when he fired the first 
shot. Training the gun ona low shoulder-spot 
on the first goat, he fired and then jumped to 
his feet. The other three animals were going at 
full speed toward the timber. A yearling ran 
along alog and received a shot as it turned its 
side to the hunter. It rolled from the log anda 
shot wassent after the hindmost of the other two, 
which immediately sank down. The old nanny 
was over two-hundred yards away by this time 








| 


| 





and was nearing the top of the ridge, but as the 
gun cracked she tottered and fell. Four goats 
now lay dead in a straight line up the hill, killed 
with four shots. Dyche could not restrain his 
enthusiasm, and bounded up the hill while the 
mountains echoed with his shouts. 

An examination showed that four more fortun- 
ate shots could not have been made. The first 
went through the shoulder, the second through 
the liver, the third went high, striking in the 
hip and ranging forward under the ear, while the 
fourth also went high, through the shoulder and 
ranged forwards. It was now half-past three, 
and by hard work the entire load of skins was 
taken to camp by half-past eight. After supper 
was over and his shins and knees were well rub- 
bed with vaseline, the naturalist sat up until 
midnight dressing the skins. Next day, while 
going for the bones, a fine mule buck was killed, 
which supplied the camp with meat. Three or 
four days were spent in getting the specimens 
to camp and in caring for the skins and bones 
properly, and then another hunt was taken over 
the grounds, which were now becoming familiar 
to the hunter. 

An early start placed Dyche on the top of the 





mon on all the high and bleak mountains. But 
such does not seem to be the case. 

The goat at one time, is said to have roamed 
the high mountain-tops of the Rockies and Cas- 
cades from Northern Colorado to Alaska, but 
now he is found only in the most inaccessible 
places of the far northern mountains. This 
range never exceeded four hundred miles in 
width, and it is doubtful if the southern limit 
ever reached Northern Colorado. Hunters tell 
of the goats which they have seen in Northern 
Colorado, but it is probable they have mistaken 
bands of female sheep for goats, which they 
greatly resemble at certain seasons of the year. 
It is certain that the animal abounds in parts of 
British Columbia, and its capture is attended 
with so much hardship that it is rarely sought 
for except by those naturalists who are something 
more than room-workers. The goat will be found 
for years by those who are hardy enough to 
search for him, but there will be few killed. 

It was while such thoughts as these were pass- 
ing through the mind of Dyche that he sawa 
goat walking on a ridge about halfa mile away. 
The animal went tothe point of a stony crag, 
from which it viewed the country for ten or 














A ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT, 


mountain by nine o’clock, and a magnificent 
spectacle was presented to his view. The heavy 
snow extended down in irregular tongues of 
white to the velvety green of the trees below. 
Lower down the frost-touched quaking asps gave 
a glorious colouring to the scene with their leaves 
of green and gold, just in front of the sombre 
background of burnt forest on the opposite slope 
of the mountain. The clouds had passed away 
and the sun shone with unwonted brilliancy, while 
the pure and invigourating air gave life to every- 
thing. This was the home of the Rocky Mount- 


ages tocome. He has chosen for his home the 
land where rugged crags and peaks stand as an 
almost insurmountable barrier against other 
animals, and even man is kept aloof. The sparse 
grass and such shoots as he feeds on are out of 
reach of other ruminant animals, while the bleak 
and dreary mountains offer no enticement to the 
carnivora. He is harmless and is almost worth- 
less as far as food is concerned his skin is so tender 
that it is valueless forcommercial purposes. All 
these facts being taken into consideration, the 
natural supposition would be that the Rocky 
Mountain goat would increase and become com- 





fifteen minutes. It was so far away and the 
country was so rough between him and the 
animal that the naturalist was in some doubt as 
to the best mode of procedure. The goat solved 
the question by descending into one of the stony 
canons and as soon as it disappeared from view 
Dyche began to stalk it. The goat came out on 
another crag and looked around. It appeared 
uneasy, and the hunter feared that it had winded 
him. From this crag the goat descended to a 
still lower one, and thence on down, until at last 
it appeared at a distance of about three hundred 
yards. 

Turning to the right the goat began ascending 
a ridge, and calculating thatits next appearance 
would be on a certain stony crag, Dyche ran to- 
wards this at full speed, dropping down behind 
a clump of spruce trees just as he thought the 
animal would come out. He waited about two 
minutes, and the goat walked out on a ledge 
opposite to the naturalist. The goat made a 
beautiful picture with his almost white body 
outlined against the gray granite of the 
mountain, not over one hundred and twenty- 
five yards away. He was across a canon, which 
was always an objection with Dyche; but a steady 
rest across a rock gave a good aim, and the ball 
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sped to the white spot on the animal’s breast. 

The goat staggered forwards and tumbled over 
the cliff, rolling to the bottom of the precipice, 
out of sight. Hastening down, the naturalist 
found a finespecimen. It was not solarge as the 
first one killed, but it was in much better con- 
dition as to hair and colour. It was the whitest 
male that he had killed. The colour of the 
goat is usually described as white, but the hair 
has a yellowish tinge. Many of them have a 
very dirty appearance, for the long hair is filled 
with spruce needles, cone scales, dirt, and even 
little stones, which they accumulate as they rub 
in the dirt. Young kids have a streak of brown 
hair running down the back and brown hairs 
scattered all over the body. Yearlings show 
some of these brown hairs, but as the animal 
grows older they almost entirely disappear. A 
thick coat of under hair, or wool, is always pres- 
ent. In August the skins show a splendid short 
growth of this, as then the long hair is thin, 
most of it having been shed. The long, coarse 
hair of the goat gives to it the appearance of a 
small albino buffalo, except that the buffalo has 
long hair on the fore-legs and shoulders only, 
while that of the goat is long all over the body 
with the exception of the lower parts of the legs 
and upper part of the face. 

The horns of this specimen were finely shaped 
and without blemish. All goats have horns, 
those of the old males reaching six inches in 
circumference, while those of the females are 
but slightly smaller. The horns stand well up, 
curving backwards and slightly outwards. Be- 
hind them are musk-glands, which on the old 
males stand up two inches and are so strongly 
impregnated with musk that they taint the 
whole body, making the flesh unfit for food. 
Near the horns these glands are bare and scaly, 
but away from this part they are covered with 
hair. When cut open they showa pink colour 
and give out a strong musky odour. 

The goat’s nose is covered with short hair to 
the tip, with the exception of a narrow medium 
streak between the nostrils. The eyes are straw 
colour in the living animal, but turn to a dark 
chestnut a short time after death. Under the 
throat the coarse hair hangs in a beard similar 
to that of the common goat. The hair on the 
legs is long, as well as that on the hump between 
the shoulders. This hump is one of the peculi- 
arities which has long puzzled naturalists who 
have not taken the trouble to see the animal in 
his native haunts. It is simply a lengthening of 
the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrz. 
The tail is very short and the ears small and 
pointed. The latter are evidently of little use 
to the animal so far as hearing is concerned, for 
inevery goat that was killed on this trip the 
ears were so filled with ticks that the insects 
formed a compact plug which it was necessary to 
force out with a-hard stick when cleaning the 
skins. The feet are almost square and the out- 
side rim of the hoof is sharp, making a knife- 
edge which enables the animal to graspany crack 
or opening and thus obtain a firm foot-hold. 

The most common error of naturalists who 
have never seen either a living or dead Rocky 
Mountain goat is in regard to the position of the 
head. In nearly all the cuts of the animal in 
books or magazines the head is raised above the 
line of the shoulder. The anatomical structure 
of the animal clearly precludes this. The neck 
is short and set so low down that the head can- 
not be raised above a line even with the top of the 
shoulder. Taken asa whole, the proportions of 
the goat are similar to those of an American 
bison, or buffalo, on a small scale. 


* 
* 


One man believes that evolution will, in due 
process, make the North Dakota jack-rabbit a 
mule, and then he will be immortal. Another rea- 
son for calling North Dakota the jack-rabbit State 











OF INTEREST TO SETTLERS. 


The Life of the West. 

When civilization first passed to and beyond 
the Western border of the Mississippi, the grand 
panorama which now greets the eyes of the trav- 
eler, in the great West and Northwest, was 
hardly conceived in the mind’s eye of even the 
most profound and far-seeing of that time. So, 
when we come to briefly note some of those splen- 
did achievements incident to the rapid and phe- 
nomenal development of the Western country, 
we may be justly pardoned if, in some matters, 
we seem to deal with that which is commonplace 
and, to some persons, of but little moment. But, 
there exists inthe mindsof many of the residents 
of Eastern communities a preconceived idea of 
inferiority on the part of the people of the West 
in the refinements of civilization and advance- 
ment in what it has pleased some people to call 
the ‘‘higher plane of life.”” That this concep- 
tion, or, more properly speaking, this prejudice, 
is not well founded nor has a reasonable basis on 
which to stand, is at once apparent when a per- 
sonal visit is made. 

Out in this new country, sometimes denomi- 
nated the ‘‘wild and woolly West,” there is room 
to exercise and bring into play all the pent-up 
energies that must necessarily lie dormant with 
many aslong as they remain in the overcrowded 
cities of the East. The bracing atmosphere, the 
virginity of nature and the increased ambition 
consequent upon the enlarged opportunities—all 
command and receive the best efforts and the 
most exacting diligence of each individual. 

The most advanced civilization of the Kast is 
as common in the West and is redoubled in en- 
ergy. That which is latent in the East becomes 
active in the West. The great waves of human- 
ity, made up of the enterprising people of the 
East, and thrifty and intelligent foreigners, con- 
tinue to flowin upon the West, but never ebb. 
Brain, brawn, muscle and money, are our inher- 
itance. That which brings peace, happiness, joy 
and comfort to the firesides on the shores of the 
Atlantic, brings the same to the firesides of the 
homes of the interior and upon the Pacific Coast. 

The question of foreign immigration effects us 
in a favorable way in the West. Those whocome 
to the interior of the United States, come for the 
purpose of becoming good American citizens and 
are nearly all law abiding and peaceable, besides 
being energetic and industrious. The vicious 
classes of the foreign population settle in the 
East or South, and are frequently a menace to 
peace and good order. 

In the matter of bright pungent, and argu- 
mentative literature, and the versatility of 
writers, our people are acquitting themselves 
with the highest measure of credit. Prose and 
poetry alike areof high merit. The songs of na- 
ture and the melody of the soul are nowhere 
more faithfully and accurately produced inrhyth- 
mic language than with us. The unbounded 
freedom of this Western country thrills and en- 
thuses to a superlative degree. 

The schools are among the best, and the nu- 
merous higher institutions of learning compare 
very favorably with those of any part of the 
Union. The graduates every year being turned 
out from our high schools, normal schools, uni- 
versities and colleges are well equipped to meet 
in active competition those coming from the East. 

In every branch of life we are the peers of— 
nay, in many branches we excel—our brethren in 
the East. The press of the West, and the periodi- 
cals which are issued extensively at the present 
time are of that bright, crisp order which at once 
interests and instructs. Our men and women of 
letters are well worthy of recognition and en- 
dorsement for merit. Prose and poetry both find 
lodgment with a host of acute, versatile and 
learned writers. The religious part of life is also 








well attended to and the numerous houses of wor- 
ship have a large attendance regularly. 

One can commune with nature to the fullest 
extent. The billowy prairies, dotted with farm 
and school houses, arrest the attention of the 
traveler, and during the summer and autumn 
the lowing of the herd and the bleating of the 
kine becomes familiar. In the early morning in 
the summer time, when the sun begins to peep 
above the horizon, all nature smiles with joy. 
The full benefit of untrammeled freedom bursts 
upon you. The chirping and singing of the birds 
and the croaking of the frogs makes music that 
charms, although it is not always melodious. 

Manufacturing, and especially the milling in- 
dustry, is developing rapidly. Nowhere is there 
to be found flour of the quality manufactured in 
the two Dakotas and Minnesota. Blooded stock 
of all kinds is found everywhere and the inferior 
grades are rapidly disappearing. Fruit treesare 
being numerously planted, and already consider 
able small fruit is being raised. Apples, plums, 
cherries, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, the 
crabapple and the Russian mulberry are all 
successfully raised. Flax is an important cropin 
the Dakotas, and two mills are being established. 
Wool raising was being extensively engaged in 
until the new adminstration came in with the 
pledge to put wool on the free list, since which 
time the industry has declined. A. T. COLE. 

EUendale, North Dakota 


A Promising Region, 


In our earlier days of development the West 
Missouri Country was looked upon as a wilderness 
incapable of use or development, and given over 
to roaming herds of cattle. In later years, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the West Missouri 
Country is rich in possibilities, and that its de- 
velopment is of solid and permanent character. 
Its coal fields are inexhaustible and rich, and its 
clay deposits are now attracting attention as the 
richest in the Northwest. Such industries as 
these and the thousands of cattle make the West 
Missouri Country surer than the uncertain Hast- 
ern wheat fields. Some day it will appear that 
those who located our capitol at Bismarck may 
have come nearer the center of our empire than 
they themselves anticipated.—Fargo Common- 
wealth. 


Prospecting for Mineral. 

The idea seems to be prevalent among the 
ignorant and obtuse that prospecting for gold 
and silver mines is a sort of open air concert or 
butterfly lawn tea party—with ice tea on tap all 
the time. It isa miserable mistake. It takes a 
brave heart to go far into the mountain fastness 
and remain for months alone and have mountain 
lions, grizzly bear and wild cats as your only 
companions. However, this is alluring and 
fascinating to those of a romantic turn of mind. 
The most thrilling part of prospecting is to be 
250 miles from a supply point and swallow a 
greasy rag for breakfast and smell of an empty 
flour sack for dinner and supper. We have been 
in this awful predicament a dozen times and the 
only thing that kept us alive was the thoughts 
of the big, husky Missouri girl we left back in 
the States.— ted Lodge New Idea. 

+Oe— 

PUGET SOUND SARDINEs.—J. O. Cates, a Port 
Townsend fish dealer, recently put up several 
cans of Puget Sound sardines in oil as an experi- 
ment. They were sent to the world’s fisheries 
congress and eaten ata banquet of pickled fish 
specimens of the world, in the New York build- 
ing at the World’s Fair, where their qualities 
were highly praised. Judge Swan, one of the 
best authoriries on fish on the coast, pronounces 
these sardines the true Anchovy, and as they ex- 
ist in countless millions in the Sound, theircom- 
mercial value will prove very great.— West Coast 
Trade. 
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SUCCESSFUL MONTANA MEN. 


HON. T. E. COLLINS. 


wo Classes of pioneers. Many other 


divisions may be suggested, but I have in mind 


these two, viz: The one refuses to let the dead 
past burv ad and is continually bemoaning 


the departure of the ‘‘good old days,” when gold 
nuggets were picked up in the gulches and the 


of 
ae 


stage coach and mule train were important in- 
stitutions of the country; the other is acting in 
the ving presen eeping pace with the march 
of progress and alert to every change and oppor 
tunity presented rhe first rests serenely on the 
achievements and feeds on the glories of the 
past; the other adjusts himself to the situation 


as he finds it, and is always a leader, seeking not 
only his personal advancement, but that of his 
State and section 


Collins of Great Falls is a 


of Montana 


Hon. Timothy | 
pronounced type of the latter sort 
pioneer, and a brief review of his active career, 
covering the period of the existence of the Ter- 
ritory and State, will be abundant proof of the 
statement Mr. Collins is a native of Ireland. 
He was born near Bandon, Cork County, April 

therefore soon reach the fiftieth 
ife’s highway In 1851 the Col- 


nited States, set- 


20, 1844, and wil 
miie-stone on 
ins family emigrated to the 
ng in Wabash County, Indiana, which was 
then but a few stages removed from a wilderness 
Timothy was at this time seven years old, and it 
was here that he spent his boyhood days, receiv- 
ing such an education as the primitive common 
schools afforded. But he eyidently did not neg- 
lect the opportunity, for at the age of seventeen 
he was himself teaching in one of the districts of 
the county During the winter of 1863-4 the 
news of the wonderful gold discoveries in Idaho 
reached that 


which then included Montana 
portion of Indiana, and the young school mas- 
ter was among the first to determine that he 
would try his fortunes in the new El Dorado 


As early as practicable in the spring he was on 


his way He was then twenty years o; age, and 
wing without means, entered service as a bull 


whacker with one of the big trains to start from 
)maha across the plains, remaining with it until 


he teams were snowed in in Utah 


Finding fur- 
ther progress for the time being impeded, young 
Collins and a few other adventurous spirits started 
on foot for Alder Gulch, arriving at Virginia 
City on Christmas day, a little more than six 


ire from Indiana. 


months from the date of depart 

Mr. Collins’ first work was in the mines, be- 
ginning in Alder, then Last Chance, Nelson and 
other gulches until in 1866 he became a ‘‘fixture”’ 
it Diamond City, Confederate Gulch, Meagher 
County. Fora time he worked here asa laborer 
n the mines, but at alater period operated some 
claims that failed to yield the big profits ex- 
pected During the winter of 1868 be taught 
school in the Prickley Pear Valley, near Helena, 
ind at the close of the term returned to Diamond 
City, where, in after years, he was the acknow!l- 
edged leader of the sturdy miners of that camp. 

It was about this time that Mr. Collins began 
his political career, though at no time since he 
hecame a voter was he uninterested or inactive 
n such matters. He was a Democrat and be 
came the natural leader of his party in Meagher 
County. He was twice elected to the legisla- 
ture from that county, first to the lower then to 
the upper branch, the first term beginning in 1869. 
In the early seventies he was elected clerk and 
recorder of Meagher County and served three 
He was then 
juage, and, having been ad- 


consecutive terms in thiscapacity 
chosen 
mitted to the bar, afterward served two years as 
district attorney for the county. Mr. Collins 
was thus connected in an official capacity with 
Meagher County for twelve consecutive years, 


probate 








and to him more than any one else is due the fi 
nancial success and good record made by the 
county during that formative period. 

Seeking a wider field in a business way he 
moved to Fort Benton in 1880, and in connection 
with the Hershfield brothers and Chas. E. Duer 
of Helena, organized the Bank of Northern Mon- 
tana, of which he became the cashier and active 
manager. He was selected in 1884 to represent 
his new constituency, (hoteau County, in the 
first constitutional convention, and in 1886 was 
elected to the upper branch of the legislature. 
While serving in this capacity, he was largely 
instrumental in securing the creation of Cascade 
(ounty, of which Great Falls is the county seat, 
and in 1887 took up his permanent residence in 
that city, having accepted the presidency of the 
First National Bank, the pioneer financial institu- 
tion of Great Falls. In 188% he was elected a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention from Cascade 
County, and the impress of his good work is 
clearly discernible in the organic law of the 
State. 

In 1891 Mr. Collins, always active and zealous 
in the interest of his party, was selected as chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central Committee. 
Long before the opening of the campaign he in- 
augurated a system of organization that, fol- 
lowed up, could not fail of good for the party. 
His effort sin this direction were brought to a 
close by the action of the party in bestowing upon 
him the nomination for governor in 1892. This 
honor was not sought after by Mr. Collins, but 
he accepted and entered almost at once on an ac- 





tiveand aggressive campaign. Sogooda fight did 
he make that he reduced the normal Republican 
majority of 2,500 to 500, and had it not been for 
the ‘‘slump” in Silver Bow County, affecting not 
only the candidate for governor but the entire 
ticket, he would have won the fight hands down, 
and that against the strong and very popular 
gentleman who is the present executive of the 
State. During the memorable and fruitless strug- 
gle to elect a United States senator last winter, 
Mr. Collins’ name was frequently mentioned, and 
had there been a compromise might—— But that 
is speculation and out of order. 

It isin business affairs, however, not politics, 
that Mr. Collins has been most active. Every 
community in which he has resided has felt the 
benefit of his enterprise and enthusiasm, and in 
matters of public interest his counsel and judg- 
ment are always in demand. To the extent of 
his ability he has lent a helping hand to every 
movement to promote the general good. Noone 
man, it is probable, has done more to encourage 
the development of the resources of Northern 
Montana. He was among the first in the State 
to engage in an extensive way in wool-growing, 
having been a member of the firm of Severance 
& Co., that began operations in the seventies 
and afterwards became the most extensive grow- 
ers in the State. In a banking and every other 
way Mr. Collins gave aid and comfort to this 
“infant industry,’’ which has now grown into one 
of the most important in the State. The same 
is true of mining, stock-growing and every other 
interest represented in Northern Montana. 
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Mr. Collins took up his residence at Great 
Falls in the infancy of that town and has been 
one of the active and zealous promoters of its in- 
terests. He has the finest residence in the city 
and is largely identified with its business and 
financial welfare. He is president of the Gilt 
Edge Mining Company of Gilt Edge, Mont., and 
is at present giving its affairs his personal atten- 
tion. The company has a plant in operation of 
100 tons daily capacity, and it is proposed to in- 
crease it to 400 during the present year. It is a 
a gold property that promises to be one of the 
most extensive and important in the State. 

R. G. 


HON. DAVID G. BROWNE. 


Seventeen years ago David G. Browne com- 
menced his career in Montana, starting on the 
ground floor (if the occupation of ‘‘mule skinner’’ 
reacthes that level), and the success he has 
achieved in that time, in whatever direction 
sought, is scarcely paralleled by that of any 
other young man of the State. Nor has this suc- 
cess been the result of chance, or opportunity, or 
influence, but rather has been scored by hard 
knocksand by untiring industry and preseverence 
supported, as would b3 necessary, by strong na- 
tive ability and character, and a laudable ambi- 
tion to rise in the world. 

The subjeetof thissketch was born near Belfast, 
Ireland, January 16, 1859, and so was thirty-five 
years of age last month. He attended the public 
schools until he was fourteen years old, becom 
ing well grounded in the rudiments and acquir- 
iag besides some knowledge of accounting and 
bookkeeping. He afterwards, by his own exer- 
tions, perfected himself in the latter branch, be- 
coming an expert accountant. In 1876, at the 
age of seventeen years, young Browne came to 
the Uaited States and proceeded directly to 
Utah, where an uncle resided. Here, without 
delay, he entered the employ of Wells, Fargo & 
Co., becoming their stage agent at Kelton. This 
position he held about a year and it gave him 
the first insight into the transportation business 
in which he was afterwards prominent and suc- 
cessful, In February, 1878, he gave up his posi- 
tion at Kelton, where he saw but little prospect 
of promotion, and proceeded to Deer Lodge, 
Mont., to acceptthe more lucrative, if not agree- 
able, position of driver of a twelve-mule team, 
freighting from Corrinne, Utah, to Montana 
points. He worked without missing a day that 
year, and the next spring had saved enough 
money to be himself the proud owner of a trim, 
natty twelve-mule outfit that could carry as many 
pounds to the mule and make a round trip in as 
short a time as any other team ontheroad. This 
year (1879) Browne first went to Fort Benton, 
but he was engaged in freighting from both river 
and railroad points. Before the season closed he 
had added another team to his outfit and in the 
spring of 1880 blossomed out as the owner and 
‘“‘wagon boss’ of a train of four twelve-mule 
teams, thoroughly equipped, holding now a front 
place in the ranks of those engaged in wagon 
transportation in Montana. 

From this time Mr. Browne made Fort Benton 
his headquarters, for it was then the most im- 
portant transportation center in the Territory. 
He was always with his teams, however, and 
worked a great deal harder than any man in his 
employ. On one of these trips, during the mem- 
orable hard winter of 1880-81 he came near 
enough losing his life. The thermometer 
registered sixty degrees below zero at Fort Ben- 
ton that winter and the cold snap was of un- 
usual duration. If colder weather has visited 
Montana before or since, the records of the sig- 
nal service do not show it, nor is the es- 
teemed oldest inhabitant aware of the circum- 
stance. During this bitterly cold weather, when 
the entire country was covered with about a foot 
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of snow, badly crusted, Browne, Ed. Lewis and | guide, they were not long in covering that dis- 
another party started out with their teams with | tance. The half-breed was the only mortal they 


supplies for the relief of Fort Walsh,inthe North- 
west Territory of Canada, about 150 miles north 
of Fort Benton. There was not a habitation of 
any kind between the two ‘“‘forts’’ and the old 
trail was completely obliberated by the snow. 
They were fifty-seven days making the journey 
of 150 miles and for a time it looked as if it would 
be their last trip on earth. During the entire 
period the weather was intensely cold, and at 
times blizzardy. Browne froze his hands and feet 
badly and Lewis almost lost his eyesight. The 
third freighter on one of the very cold nights 
turned his mules loose, expecting they might 
find a bare spot where they could nip a little 
grass. He never saw them again. Every one 
was frozen to death, and the wagons with the 
precious cargo remained on the prairie until 
spring. The party had about given themselves 
up for lost (and lost they were in reality, having 
no definite knowledge of their whereabouts) 
when they encountered a half-breed who had un- 
dertaken tocarry a message to Fort Assinniboine 
making inquiries about the supplies on the 
wagons of our bewildered freighters. From him 
they learned that they were within ten miles of 
their destination. Having now obtained their 
bearing, and with Hope instead of Despair as 











had seen during that nearly two months of strug- 
gle across the Northern prairie, and if he had not 
opportunely appeared on the scene it is hard to 
say what the issue would have been. ‘I have 
suffered hardships and faced dangers in many 
ways during my freighting days,” said Mr. 
Browne, alluding to this subject, ‘“‘but never 
anything to compare with that trip to Fort 
Walsh. It was necessary to forward supplies to 
that place and a tempting freight-rate was of- 
fered. Few, however, volunteered for the ser- 
vice. We figured of course on an ordinary Mon- 
tana winter, and had we known it was to be a 
regular ‘stinger,’ without parallel before or 
since, so far as known, no consideration would 
have induced me to undertake the trip, and no 
doubt the same may be said for my comrades.”’ 
In the spring of 1881 Mr. Browne took charge 
of the office of W. S. Wetzel & Co., general mer- 
chants of Fort Benton, and had virtual manage- 
ment of the firm’s affairs. This was an immense 
business and complicated by the fact that Wet- 
zel & Co. were Government contractors, agents 
for the Coulson line of steamboats and investors 
in nearly every direction. He continued in this 
position until the fall of 1882, and both of these 
seasons kept his teams ‘“‘humping it’’on the road 
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and rolling in ducats in a satisfactory manner. 
During this time, too, he managed to secure a 
monopoly of the ferry business at Fort Benton 
and cleared up about $15,000. This was simply a 
side issue. In December, 1883, W. S. Wetzel & 
Co. failed and Browne was appointed assignee. 
The assets of the firm amounted to something 
like $250,000 and its affairs were in a most com- 
plicated condition. Notwithstanding these dif- 
ficulties the assignee wound up the affairs of the 
firm in a little over a year and in a manner that 
gave general satisfaction. 

In 1883 Mr. Browne first became a Government 
contractor, securing, besides others, the large 
hay contract at Fort Assinniboine, and his suc- 
cess in this venture determined his business for 
the future, in part at least even to the present 
time. He has had each season since Govern- 
ment contracts and very large ones, too. In 1885 
he secured the transportation contracts for Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and the State of Nebraska, and 
for that year made his headquarters at Rawlins, 
Wyoming. After completing this contract he 
closed out all his transportation at a good figure 
and retired from the freighting field with well- 
earned laurels. The railroads had entered Mon- 
tana and the occupation of the big teams was 
No one realized this fact earlier than D. 
(;. Browne. 

The fall of 1886 found our industrious subject 


gone. 





at Fort Benton again. He soon afterward took 
a place in the Bank of Northern Montana, but 
continued with unvarying success to fill large 
contracts at Montana military posts or Indian 
agencies. About this time he became interested 
with James McDevitt, T. E. Collins and Chas. E. 
Duer in a cattle enterprise and the firm now has 
a large herd and extensive ranch interests at Con- 
rad, on the upper Marias River. Mr. Browne 
is a stock-holder and director in the Stockman’s 
National Bank of Fort Benton and has various 
interests throughout the State. In a word, he 
is a wealthy man. 

From the time he quit the road and became a 
fixture at Fort Benton, Mr. Browne has taken an 
active interest in local and general politics, and 
in later years has been the undisputed leader 
of the Democratic phalanx of Choteau County. 
His political record begins in 1884, when he was 
elected alderman from his ward, serving three 
terms. During 1887-8 he was secretary of the 
Fort Benton Board of Trade and did good work 
for the city. In 1888 he served as county com- 
missioner and the succeeding year represented 
his county in the constitutional convention. In 
1891 he was appointed a member of the State 


| Board of Managers for the World’s Fair and was 





elected treasurer of the board. He was the 
Choteau County member of the State Democratic 
Central Committee for four years, and during 
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the late campaign was chairman of his county 
committee. For ten years past, at least, ‘‘the 
gentleman from Choteau” has been a conspicuous 
figure in every Democratic State convention and 
he was an alternate delegate to the Chicago con- 
vention in 1892 and helped to groom Grover 
Cleveland for his third race. 

Mr. Browne’s political career was crowned at 
the beginning of the new administration, when, 
on April 26th, 1893, the President named him for 
collector of customs for the district of Montana 
and Idaho, Fort Benton being the post of entry. 
He entered immediately on the performance of 
his duties and has given to the service of the 
Government the same business ability, the same 
intensive application and energy, the same ad- 
ministrative force that have marked the manage- 
ment and conduct of his personal affairs. The 
customs district of which he is the head 
is the largest in the United States, having 
753 miles of frontier along the Canadian line. 
The collector has a large force of deputies and 
Chinese inspectors, but he gives the closest per- 
sonal attention to the details of the office. To 
whatever cause it may be attributed, it is as- 
suredly the fact that the duties collected by the 
present imcumbent since he has been in office 
are several times greater than ever before re- 
ceived by Uncle Sam in the same length of time 
from this district. 

Such is a summary of the important events in 
the career of one of the active, successful young 
business men of Montana. Only the most promi- 
nent matters have been noted. To add what 
might be interesting in detail would require many 
additional pages to this magazine. But it is an 
interesting story. We first meet the hero in 
Montana seventeen years ago, at the age of seven- 
teen, engaged to ‘“‘skin’’ mules on the Utah and 
Montana freight road. The next year he has a 
team of his own and then a train. And so he 
moves along, quickly. The chapters are short 
and ‘‘success” is written at the close of each one. 
There are no business reverses, no backward 
movements, no stand-stills. It isa story of ac- 
tion and success. 

Mr. Browne was married in 1883 to Miss 
Emma Wright of Fort Benton, but he has beena 
widower for two years past. He hastwo children, 
boys, seven and nine years of age. J. CG. 


Z. T. BURTON, A PROMOTER OF IRRIGATION. 


In California, Colorado and Utah, States that 
have been, and still are, great mineral producers, 
the agricultural output is now of vastly greater 
value than the mineral, and this holds true in 
direct ratio according to the progress of irriga- 
tion within the States. That the same will soon 
be true of Montana is evidenced by the awakened 
interest in land reclamation, by the projection 
of large irrigation enterprises and the rapid 
strides being made by agriculture. A newera— 
the era of irrigation—has dawned for this great 
State, and of the men who stand in its foreground 
none is more prominent than Mr. Z. T. Burton 
of Teton County, whose career and important 
enterprises are herewith briefly sketched. 

Mr. Z. T. Burton was born in Mitchell, Law- 
rence County, Indiana, April 5, 1852. His boy- 
hood days were spent on his father’s farm where 
he enjoyed the advantages offered by the com- 
mon schools of Southern Indiana at that time, 
and these advantages were not exactly such as 
would be calculated to fill the land with scholars. 
Young Burton remained faithfully on the home- 
stead until he was eighteen years old, when, 
having mastered the branches taught in the dis- 
trict school, he entered Franklin College, of 
Franklin, Indiana, where he remained two years. 
The money necessary to pay tuition and board 
and to meet other wants during this period he 
earned himself to the last dollar; and in the same 
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manner, at alater period, completed a law course. 
At the age of twenty, Mr. Burton taught school 
for one year, then entered the law office of the 
Hon. James L. Mason of Greenfield, Hancock 
County, Indiana, where for another year he ap- 
plied himself diligently to the study of Black- 
stone and other learned lawwriters. In 1875,he 
entered the senior class of the law school of In- 
diana State University, graduating the succeed- 
ing year, after which he returned to Bedford, 
Lawrence County, to engage in the practice of 
his profession. He was admitted in all thecourts, 
and for four years practiced successfully through- 
out Southern Indiana. During this period, he was 
prominent as a young man in politics, and in fact 
was a party leader in his section of the State. 
Flushed with professional success, Burton tried 
his hand at speculation, and a big drop in wheat 
left him stranded on the financial breakers. 
About this time he was offered a clerkship in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, which he 
accepted and retained until 1882. It was quite 
too slow a proposition, however, with no show of 
advancement, and at the latter date, having made 
up his mind to go West, he resigned the clerk- 
ship. Montana was his objective point, and he 
came direct to Helena, the Capital City, with a 
determination to grow up with and become a 
part of the country. 

Not long after Mr. Burton’s arrival in Helena 
Judge Atkinson of Indiana was appointed reg- 
ister of the land office at that place and he of- 
fered the former the position of chief clerk, 
which was accepted. In 1884, Mr. Burton was 
appointed receiver of the Helena land office. 
which position he held until November, 1885, 
when the appointees of the opposition adminis- 
tration took the helm. 

Again our subject entered his profession, this 
time at Helena. Benefiting by his experiencein 
the land department, he gave special attention 
to this branch of business, and was successful in 
a marked way, as may be inferred from the fact 
that in one case he received a fee of $10,000, and 
in another $5000. During this time he also 
served for a period of two years as right-of-way 
agent for the Northern Pacific Railroad. While 
acting in this capacity, and traveling extensively 
over the Territory, he first became imbued with 
the “irrigation idea’ which he afterwards put 
into practical force and effect in a way that will 
result in much benefit to himself and coadjutors, 
as well as to Montana at large. 

In 1890, Mr. Burton built the Glendora ditch, 
near Choteau, now Teton County, in Northern 
Montana. Thisditch covered 4,000 acres of land. 
He was not long in finding out that his scheme, 
while excellent in its limited way, was not large 
or extensive enough. By a further investment, 
he could cover 30,000 acres of land as well as 
4,000, and in 1891 he proceeded to carry out 
this purpose. He called to his aid some outside 
capital and organized the Eureka Reservoir, 
Canal & Irrigation Company with a capital stock 
of $200,000. This company purchased the Glen- 
dora ditch already completed, and enlarged and 
extended it so as to cover 30,000 acres of as good 
land as lies out doors, situate between the Teton 
and Marias rivers in Teton County. This land 
is fertile in the extreme, has a gradual slope of 
about 12 feet to the mile, and for the purpose in- 
tended cannot be excelled within the limits of 
Arid America. The officers of the Eureka com- 
pany are Z, T. Burton, president and general 
manager, Choteau; W. M. G. Settles, secretary, 
Helena; M. F. Allen, treasurer, Choteau. 

The Eureka canal taps the Teton River 8 miles 
above the town of Choteau, and is 42.8 miles in 
length. It is 18 feet wide at the bottom and 24 
at the top, carrying 12,000 cubic feet per minute 
of water, sufficient to cover 30,000 acres of land 
to a depth of 1 foot every 90 days—a superabund- 
ance of water. Three large reservoirs have been 














constructed along the line of canal, having a 
storage capacity of 2.000,000,000 feet of water 
and which is a perpetual protection against 
drought or any other contingency that may arise. 
The canal, reservoirs, laterals and a thorough 
distribution system are completed, and the com- 
pany is ready to supply water to cover the entire 
tract of 30,000 acres, all of which is enclosed by 
a good three-wire fence. 

The Eureka company owns 12.000 acres of this 
tract, and the remainder is free Government land 
subject toentry under the Homestead and Desert 
Land acts. The policy of the company is to sell 
perpetual water-righbts and land, both at $20 an 
acre, or the water-right alone at $15 an acre. 
The terms are five or eight yearly payments at 
the option of the purchaser, with seven per cent 
interest on deferred payments. Was ever an 
opportunity afforded tosecure farms, under water, 
which is an insurance of good crops, on such 
favorable terms as these! When 20,000 acres are 
sold, the company obligates itself to convey to 
the farmers who have purchased these rights 
and lands all their (the company’s) interest. 
rights and franchises, so that each farmer will 
then be an owner of the canal and all its belong- 
ings in proportion to his holdings. This is the 
only irrigation company in America to adopt the 
feature here set forth, which is certainly a most 
commendable one. In fact, the general plan of 
the company is founded on justice and liberality, 
and it will readily commend itself to the settler. 

During the past two years the company has 
farmed these lands in an experimental way, 
having had last year 200 acres in crop, and the 
result shows in a most satisfactory manner what 
the soil and water will do. From sod land, or 
first ploughing, an average of 52 bushels to the 
acre of oats was secured, barley 42 bushels, 
wheat 30 bushels and potatoes 630 bushels. The 
experiments with sugar beets were in like man- 
ner highly satisfactory, and two tons of natural 
hay (blue joint) to the acre were cut from the ir- 
rigated land the first year. No extra care was 
taken in the cultivation of the land, and in fact 
these yields are not much in excess of the 
average yields of irrigated land in Montana. 

In addition to this irrigation enterprise, com- 
pleted and ready to furnish water to the settler, 
the Eureka company has made its surveys, filed 
its plats with the Secretary of the Interior, 
and secured all rights and franchises for two 
large irrigating canals conveying the waters of 
the Teton, Marias and Birch Creek into the Pon- 
dera Basin, a tract of 95,000 acres, situated round 
and about Pondera Station on the Western ex- 
tension of the Great Northern Railway, in 
Northern Montana. This is one of the most 
fertile, and for purposes of reclamation one of 
the most favored tracts of land in the State. 
The basin has been designated by the Indians, 
whose nomenclature is always significant, as the 
“Warm Place;” so it is generally called by the 
cow-boy and shepherd, for the reason that it is 
in this basin the snow first disappears, and it 
seems much warmer here than in the surround- 
ing region. For the same reason, it was a famous 
winter feeding ground for the buffalo. Old timers 
tell of seeing this basin fairly black with bison; 
and inlike manner their successors, the domestic 
cattle, are wont to loiter in this favorite area. 

The canals to bring water to this basin will be 
30 feet wide on the bottom, 45 feet on the top, 
and have a depth of 6} feet. Two natural re- 
servoirs are utilized, each covering about 5,000 
acres, and having a circumference of 15 miles. 
Water will cover them to the depth of 30 feet, 
and each will contain a sufficient available sup- 
ply to irrigate 40,000 acres without drawing from 
the streams that feed them. The canals will be 
built by the company, lands irrigated, water- 
rights sold, etc.,on the same basis as the project 
completed and ready for service as heretofore 








described. Itis probably one of the most feasible 
projects of its character that can be undertaken 
in the State. 

The importance of these enterprises in devel- 
oping one of the great resources of the State 
cannot be over-estimated. Mr. Burton and his 
company have taken up the irrigation problem 
in Montana in a practical way. Their lands are 
of the highest order and they have an abundance 
of water. They have completed their canal, later- 
als, etc., fenced the entire tract, and are now 
ready to take care of a colony of from 125 to 150 
families. Asa matter of fact, arrangements are 
all but completed for this number of high-class 
colonists. Such an opportunity to secure unex- 
celled land, under water, where the conditions of 
climate,soil, home market, etc. are most favorable, 
must soon be taken. The second enterprise of 
the company at Pondera, when completed, will 
make room for four hundred additional families, 
with 160 acres each. These 550 families, esti- 
mated at an average of five persons each, adds 
2,750 to the population of the State, and if we 
include ‘‘the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker” and all the others this increase of popu- 
lation would sustain, the figures given will be 
greatly swelled. Thegentlemen engaged in this 
good work are deserving of the fullest success. 
It partakes as much of the nature of a public as 
a private undertaking; for the State, and par- 
ticularly Northern Montana, is benefited as well 
as the promoters of the project, and perhaps toa 
greater extent. 

Mr. Z. T. Burton is the head and front of the 
enterprise. He isa firm believer in the future 
of agriculture in Montana, under the benign in- 
fluence of the irrigating ditch, and is ready to 
stake his all on the issue. The character reader 
will see ata glance that he is a man of intelli- 
gence and force, with the ability to plan and the 
will and energy to execute large projects. Be- 
sides being a genuine Montana hustler, he has 
every qualification necessary to make a success 
of the large enterprises he has undertaken. 

Mr. Burton has built himself a home on the 
Eureka canal, about six miles from Choteau, 
where he now resides. One of his first steps in 
life, after starting out on his own account, was to 
take to himself a life partner in the person of 
Miss Rettie Wolf, of Morristown, Shelby County, 
Indiana. They have three children—two daugh- 


ters and a son. a..C. 
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Mexico. 

This neighbor of ours on the South takes its 
name from a group of Americana tribes calling 
themselves ‘*Mexica,” or ‘‘Aztecs,” who settled 
in the lake region in the center of the country, 
and about 1325 built the capital on the site occu- 
pied by the present City of Mexico. Humboldt 
was of the opinion that the Aztecs were of Mon- 
golian descent, and that they arrived in America 
ata time when the Aleutian Islands were above 
water as a chain of mountains connecting Asia 
with our continent. 

No country of the South will prove more in- 
teresting for a winter tour than Mexico. The 
many remains of architecture from the Aztec 
age interestingly show something of the civiliza- 
tion attained by a people whose laws, religion, 
arts and skill in building astonished Spanish 
conquerors of the sixteenth century. Its modern 
history, too, a succession of revolutions since 
1811, affords an attractive field for the student. 
The customs and dress of the people, the strange 
fruits and flowers, and the perpetual spring of 
the climate unite to make Mexico an ideal winter 
resort. The resident of the Northwest going to 
Mexico should be sure that his ticket from Min- 
neapolis or St. Paul to St. Louis or Kansas City, 
the gateways by which to reach this foreign 
land, is over the Burlington. For tickets or in- 
formation. apply to your home ticket agent, or 
write to W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


Its Location, Lands and Crops—Results of | 


Irrigation 
HEELER. 

The old saw that the desert has been made to 
blossom as the rose has been so often app ied to 
various parts of tt West that it has become 
trite and hackneyed. It nevertheless, a very 
compact and for is well as truthful, way of 
expressing a fact that, like history, has repeated 
tself over and over again throughout the West. 

The genera ind especially the Eastern, idea 
of a stretch of country where the only thing to 
he seen nm tne way of trees and shr ibbery 18 | 
the scraggly and neutral tinted sage-brush, is 
that itis a barren waste, worthless and useless, 
and that, like the old Hebraic idea of Nazareth, 
nothing good can come out of it. As the old 


feeling about Nazareth was, so the modern notion 
about sage-brush land is—a popular delusion 
The truth is—and mark it well—that the most 
fertile land in the West is a sage-brush patch, 
and the larger the sage-brush the better the land. 
Such areas lack but one element to transform the 


insightly, dreary waste into a fertile plain, a 


ixuriant field, a flowery vale. That one thing 
is water an ts effect is magical 

The Mormons were the first in recent times to 
enter upon this transforming process on a large 
scale, in our own country In their case it was 
a matter of life and death, and was forced upon 


them by theirenvironment. Theexperiment was 

next tried in California, and then in Colorado. 
This transformation was effected by, and the 

experiment consisted in, conveying upon these 


ly lands, as the case might be, 


sage-pDrusnh or sat 
n a region where the natural rain-fall was sadly 
deficient, the water from running streams which 
issued from the canyons, or from lakes and natu- 
ral reservoirs And this was irrigation 


Lon, 


:ought of or practiced irrigation, it was in use 


vefore the Mormons or anyone else 


+} 
n the far Southwest That ancient race that in 
past populated the mesas and sun- 


scorched valleys of Arizona and contiguous ter- 











ritory, and that has been such a puzzle to arche- 
ologists and others, as to who they were, from 
whence they came and whither they went, has left 
behind it irrigation canals of such magnitude 
and engineered with such ability that they can- 
not be improved upon. 

PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION, 

Within a decade the irrigation problem has 
jumped to the front in a manner that knew no 
bounds, and the General Government has ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands of dollars in a 
most elaborate and scientific investigation of the 


many phases of the question. 

As was natural, the subject of irrigation, its 
history and methods, its costs, its results, its gen- 
eral practicability to given localities, was first 
taken up in earnest in the Southwest. Here the 
g and hot; the rain-fall but 
a moiety of what was necessary to mature crops; 
many of the creeks scarce were born ere they 
dived out of sightin the hotsands to cooler strata 
below; the evaporation was so great that the 
usefulness of the few running streams found was 


summer days were lon 


greatly lessened. 

Was there any way in which irrigation could 
help them? In default of the smaller water 
courses, could the few large rivers be used to 
remedy the conditions of affairs and render them 
to acertain extent independent of other localities, 
and make farming, fruit raising, etc., profitable? 
[t was found thatirrigation had an ancient origin. 
That it was in use long before the Christian era. 
Egypt, Phoenicia, India, Spain, Rome, China 
and a long list of other countries have possessed 
and now possess, irrigation works on most ex- 
tended and costly scales. It was argued that 
what they could do we could do, and the argu- 
ment was true. 

From that day to this the progress in irriga- 
tion, the immense sums expended in canals, and 
dams and reservoirs, the engineering difficulties 


surmounted, the ways and means successfully de- 
vised to meet particular conditions, the great 
area of fertile and arable lands otherwise per- 
fectly worthless that have been reclaimed, and 
the general advancement in the science in all 
parts of the arid and semi-arid region, has been 
simply astounding. From Arizona and California 





to Oregon, Washington and the Dakotas, the 
good work has gone on. 
THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 

Upon the eastern slopes of the mighty Cascade 
Range in Washington, from Mt. Stuart on the 
north to the imperial Mt. Adams on the south, 
come many streams that, uniting, form a large 
river. For pretty nearly two hundred miles, 
as it runs, it flows in a general southeast- 
ern direction, and empties into the Columbia 
River only a few miles above the mouth of the 
Snake River, which comes from Idaho far to the 
east. Breaking from the mountains it goes roll- 
ing through a glorious valley, then forces its 
way through a great lava flow that once spread 
well out over the region, in a narrow, twisting, 
black canyon, and then flows out a rushing, green 
flood into a fertile valley warmed by the eastern 
sun. Such isthe Yakima River. The valley of 
the Yakima is an interesting one, topographic- 
ally and climatically. 

It is hemmed in by low mountain ridges of 
lava, which ace entirely unclothed by trees. 
These brown-black hills are an attractive feature, 
and at different points approach close together, 
segregating the valley, as a whole, into sections 
or divisions. Through narrow gaps in these 
ridges the river flows. The river bottom proper 
is quite wide and in many places there are two 
well filled channels of water. This bottom is 
well supplied with a heavy growth of timber, 
largely of cottonwood. In many places the bot- 
tom lands widen out, affording room for extensive 
farms. Lying back of the bottom lands on the 
north side are two benches of sage-brush lands, 
both of large area. 

The south or west side is in places similar to the 
north, but in the neighborhood of North Yakima 
and Toppenish the land is a wide, level plain, 
mostly embraced within the Yakima Indian Re- 
servation. The alternate contraction and expan- 
sion of the valley, of course, causes these bodies 
of irrigable land to lie, now in rather narrow 
strips, and again in plains several miles wide. 

Not only are the basaltic hills visible from all 
parts of the valley, but from the greater portion 
of it, the distant view is worthy of special men- 
tion. In the upper part of the valley the sweep- 
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ing heights of the Cascades are in full view, black 
with heavy forests, and flecked in spring and fall 
with snowy fields. High above all else rise Mt. 
Stuart on the north and Mt. Adams on the south; 
while between, hidden largely by the swelling 
mountain flanks, yet pushing up beyond them, 
gleams the hoary head of the king of kings— 
Mt. Tacoma. 

From the southern end of the Yakima Valley 
the open country to the east across the Columbia 
River, the “Great Plain of the Columbia,” is 
visible. From the region about Kennewick the 
view is very fine. Besides the rolling plain 
mentioned, to the southeast the Snake River is 
visible, and the great sea of jumbled plain and 
foot-hills that rolls back against the Blue Moun- 
tains, still further southeast, is seen, and the 
Blue Mountains themselves rise blunt and blue, 
a dim rampart far away. 

ELEVATION AND CLIMATOLOGY. 

One of the most interesting and valuable fea- 

tures of this region is the variety of elevation 


north and west of Kennewick, is about 900 feet 
above the sea. These figures will convey an 
idea of the general elevation of the various divi- 
sions or terraces, the gradation being quite regu- 
lar down the valley. 

This variation in elevation produces variation 
in temperature. The difference in temperature 
between the extreme northern and southern ends 
of the valley is somewhere between 10 ° or 12 Sand 
20°, with what is known as the Sunnyside Coun- 
try lying between these extremes. Thus we have 
the longest and warmest summers in the Kenne- 
wick Country, the shortest and coolest in the 
Kittitas, with the North Yakima and Sunnyside 
districts a varying mean between. This differ- 
ence in climate determines to some extent the 
character of crops best adapted to the various 
localities and is of decided advantage to the 
country as a whole. 

Thus, with certain products, such as water- 
melons, canteloupes, berries and early vegetables, 
those raised in the lower valley are considerably 








are centered. Near here a number of affluents of 
the Yakima River come in, each one having its 
belt of irrigable lands. Here are the Natchess, 
the Cowychee and the Ahtanum on the western 
side of the Yakima. On the eastern side is the 
Moxee Country. Here the results of irrigation 
may be seen well set forth. The canals in the 
Moxee are mostly private ones. The farms are 
many of them large, and comprise both level and 
rolling land, and a variety of crops are grown. 
Hops, fruits and alfalfa are all grown here on a 
large scale. Different methods of irrigation, the 
general manner of running canals, and diverse 
ways of treating hops may all be studied here. 
Over in the Moxee Valley, above the line of ir 
rigation canals, there are also artesian wells. 
This, too, in face of the former belief of geolo- 
gists that artesian water in this region was an 
impossibility. These wells vary in depth from 
300 to 1,000 feet. Thereare now within ‘en miles 
of North Yakima five wells 
over 1,000,000 gallons every twenty-four hours 


One of these flows 





TEN-ACRE POT 


and climate found. As the Yakima works out 
from the foot-hills of the great range, the first 
expansion of the main valley is known as the 
Kittitas Valley. 

There are local designations applied to the 
various portions of the greater valley which are 
formed by the hills before noted into smaller ba- 
sins, and the Kittitas is the first of these as the 
river leaves the mountains. This is the longest 
of the subdivisions, being: some twenty miles 
long by ten miles wide. Itisalso much the finest 
in so far as natural beauty goes. Its extreme 
size, its regularity of contour, (being apparently 
a dead level almost for miles—apparent, how- 
ever, only),its proximity to the mountains, rend- 
ers it a spot of extreme loveliness. Its general 
elevation above sea level is about 1,500 feet. 

The elevation of Kennewick at the foot of the 
valley on the Columbia River is about 350 
feet. Between these points, the two extremes 
of the valley, there is a wide range of elevation. 
North Yakima, 37 miles south from Ellens- 
burgh, in the Kittitas Valley, and 87 miles 








ATO FIELD IN THE SUNNYSIDE COUNTRY, YAKIMA VALLEY 


ahead of those in the upper portion in point of 
time, and are thus out of the way of those com- 
ing later from the upstream farms. This causes 
a rotation of crops decidedly beneficial to all 
concerned. The mercury in the Sunnyside dis- 
trict, which is a mean of the valley, rarely drops 
below 20° above zero in winter. 

The higher latitude and altitude of Kittitas 
Valley renders the season of growing crops much 
shorterand cooler than below. This valley raises 
hay and small grain to perfection. Wheat runs 
from 35 to 50 bushels per acre; oats from 75 to 100 
bushels; potatoes run 300 to0500 bushels. Alfalfa, 
timothy and blue-grass yield the finest crops. 
Many kinds of fruits do well here, but the range 
of fruits is notsolargeasfurthersouth. A canal 
is under construction here that when completed 
will be 82 miles long, and bring under irrigation 
about 100,000 acres. 

NORTH YAKIMA COUNTRY. 

Below the Yakima Canyon, the Yakima Valley 
proper begins, as usually considered. About the 
town of North Yakima large irrigation interests 
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THE SUNNYSIDE COUNTRY. 

We now come to the most extensive irrigation 
project yet Jaunched in this region. On the north 
bank of the Yakima River,some seven miles south 
east of the town of North Yakima, what is known 
as the Sunnyside canal is taken out. 
this was a canal—the Konnewock 
farmers many years ago, and carried down the 
valley for several miles. This franchise was pur- 
chased and the Yakima Investment Company or- 
ganized. The old canal was superceded by the 
present canal. When completed it will extend 
from the point mentioned tothe vicinity of Pros 
ser or below, a distance of about 60 miles. At 
the headgate, and for many miles of its course it 
is 62 feet wide at the top, 30 feet wide at the bot 
tom,and will carry 8 feet of water at full capacity. 
It is intended to irrigate over 60,000 acres, and 
the reports of engineers indicate that it is fully 
able to do more than this. 
finished for forty-two miles and is being used. In 
addition to the main canal there is a branch 14 
miles long and 150 miles of lateral channels for 


Originally 
taken out by 


The canal is already 
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fully distributing the water to the vast acreage 
to be benefited by it Eventually another high- 
line canal is contemplated, far above the present 
one, that will irrigate 100,000 acres of bench lands 
not watered by it 
By reference to the mapof this district, it will 
be seen that at one place the land under the canal 
is about eight miles wide. The land of this sec- 
tion is some of it rolling, and large portions of 
t are level asa floor, almost. The rolling land 
is as good as the other for farming purposes. It 
costs more to properly level or slope it for irri- 
gation, but a more sightly farm is the result. 


On account of the large scope of country trib 


utary to this canal, two towns have been started 

‘illah at the upper end and Sunnyside at the 
lower end. The latter place is located in the 
midst of a vast plain at the widest part of the 
valley and has been planned so as to make an 
ideal place A hundred and twenty acres are 
laid aside for residence lots, and the balance of a 
section—520 acres—laid out in from one to five- 
acre tracts. It is hoped to make of Sunnyside an 
other Pasadena, or Riverside, and there is no 
good reason why it might not be done. 

THE KENNEWICK REGION, 





over 20,000 acres additional. At the most north- 
ern point of the Yakima—the point of the horn, 
as it is called—this company has taken out its 
Kennewick canal on the south bank of the river. 
This canal is between 30 and 40 miles long, ex- 
tends to the Columbia River opposite Wallula, 
and will eventually irrigate from 20,000 to 25,000 
acres of the finest lands inthis region. The town 
of Kennewick is also planned for a model town. 
As showing their faith in the enterprise, the 
company have erected here a hotel, the Colum- 
bia, that would be a credit toa city of 15,000 in- 
habitants back in Massachusetts. This will be 
opened about February Ist and the traveler who 
seeks its shelter will be well cared for. 

OTHER ENTERPRISES, ETC. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are other 
canals projected, and some of them under con- 
struction. As before noted, around North Yak- 
ima the side streams which flow into the Yakima 
have all of them irrigation works, more or less 
in operation. At Prosser, a town is being built 
which it is expected will be a manufacturing 
place. A first-class hotel has been erected, a 





good flouring mill run by waterpower is built, 
and a canal capable of irrigating some 3,000 
acres is to be constructed. The waterpower of 
Prosser Falls is a very fine one. At Prosser, 
also, the canal known as the Leadbetter canal is 
taken out. There are several miles of this built 
and it is designed to cover, in the future, 100,000 
acres or more of lands not tributary to any other 
canal, 

At a conservative estimate there are probably 
500,000 acres of land that can be irrigated, in- 
cluding the Kittitas Valley and the Yakima In- 
dian Reservation on the west bank of the river. 
The latter includes, probably, nearly or quite 
200,000 acres and is, for the present, at least, not 
to be reckoned on. If necessary, additional acre- 
age can be controlled by means of very expen- 
sive irrigation works in the future. It seems 
certain that 20 acres is enough to amply support 
a family and much more; 10 acres being consid- 
ered sufficient by many. On the basis of 300,000 
acres now available, and 20 acres to a family, this 
means 15,000 families, and at 4 persons to a fam- 
ily, that 60,000 population can be taken care of 








W hat is known as the Kennewick Val 
ley is comprised within the delta at the r 
contiuence of the Yakima and Columbia 
rivers. It lies on the west bank of the 


Columbia, which is here a large and 


navigable stream. Ata point about 


miles above Kennewick on the North- s » 2, 
— nae N . 

ern Pacific Railroad, called Kiona, the 

Yakima River abruptly turns to the Ne. Yakina \ 


north for 50 miles or more and then just 
as abruptly whirls back and flows in a 
general way parallel to the Columbia to 
its point of junction. The lava hills 
which have heretofore run down on the 
north and east side uf the valley, north 
of Kiona turn to the southwest, and the 
Yakima in its first whirl above noted 
cuts through them. Between these 
hills, which extend clear to the Colum- 
bia below Kennewick, there are many 
thousands of acres of fine lands, and 
these landsare inthe Kionaand Kenne- 
wick proposition 

The Yakima Irrigation and Improve- 
ment Company have three canals here 
One above Kiona covers some 2.500 


acres or more; another below Kiona 
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waters about the same amount. These 
are both on the north side of the river. 
The second canal wil] ultimately be ex- 
tended so as to include within its area 
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SUNNYSIDE CANAL, VAKIMA NALLEY, WASHINGTON 
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SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 


20 ACKES, AT 5, Cost S111 


Cash payment of one-tifth ° BIN) (4 








Yakima Investment Co's Lands OE}4) 


Yakima Investment Co's 


Lands Sold 


Paymentin lyr..int.on balance at? p.c. 61 


- yrs., int. SOL.60, prin, 2220, total 251.60 


In purchasing a farm, each irrigation 
company guarantees to run a lateral 
canal to the highest point on each farm 
and to carry the water there. The pur- 
chaser, of course, runs the furrows over 
his land to irrigate his orchard or 
crops. This is not usually a very hard 
or expensive matter. A will, 
usually, soon run the main laterals, and 
a home-made marker, similar toa pair 
of runners of a bob-sled, made to cut a 
little deeper in the ground than would 
the bob-runners, cuts the smaller chan- 
nels. These are run anew each year. 
In preparing for a crop, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the land be prop- 
erly levelled. Hummocky or hillocky 
land must be levelled with a scraper, 
usually. Plowing will do much toward 
this, but scarcely all. Once this is well 
done the irrigating and cultivating are 
easy and are a pleasurable occupation. 
If hired it will cost to clear, plow and 


plow 
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easily on farms. Add to this the town popula- 
tion sure to be here, and there is now room for 
considerably over 100,000 people. There are not 
more than 15,000 people in the valley now. 

The soil is what is known as ‘“‘volcanic ash,” 
or desintegrated basalt. It is of great depth, 
wells exposing it at places to nearly 100 feet. It 
is finely pulverized, porous or spongy, light, and 
most easily worked, holds water well and does 
not bake. Its fecundity is remarkable to one un- 
acquainted with sage-brush land. In spots there 
is gravel, and in placessomewhat more sand than 
at others. Breaking, in the usual meaning of 
the word, is not necessary. The farmer buys an 
old rail from the railroad company, hitches a 
team of horses to each end of it and drags it 
over the land to be cleared, broad-side, twice in 
opposite directions. The weight of the rail 
yanks the sage-brush out by the roots, and a 
hand-rake or horse-rake completes the operation. 
The ease with which a farm is cleared is almost 
laughable. The sage-brush, after being taken 
out, is quite generally used for fuel. It burns 
quickly, but makes a very hot fire. 

COST OF LAND, PREPARING FOR CROP, ETC. 

The cost of wild land varies but little through- 





out the valley. The Sunnyside lands cost 
from $55 to $75 per acre, the latter price being 
asked for a few choice pieces near the townsite 
of Sunnyside. The other wild lands are held 
at practically the same price—%50 to $55 per acre. 
This includes in all cases the water-right, a very 
important matter. This price will seem, tomany, 
a high one for unimproved land. Reflect one 
moment! The Sunnyside canal when finished 
will have cost $750,000. There is no more fertile 
land under the sun than in this valley. It is al- 
most child’s play to work it, and it returns a good 
crop from the very first year. The climate is 
dry and healthy, and a railroad traverses the 
whole of the valley. Surely, under such cir- 
cumstances, the prices asked are only fair and 
reasonable. In paying for a farm, one can make, 
if desired, a cash payment of one-fifth and have 
five years to pay for the balance. On a 10 and 
20-acre tract the scheme is as follows: 

WITH PERPETUAL WATER lel ACRES, AT $5, 
Cash payment of ian... en 0bee cacceetedegs $110.00 
30.80 
140.80 
133.10 
125.40 
117.70 


Paymentin 1 year, int. on balance at7 per cent. 
: $110, total 
23.10, = 110, 
‘ : y 15.40, ‘; 110, 
7.70, “ 110, 


a * $30.80. prin. 


4 * ‘ 7 





wire-fence twenty acres about $175. 
There is scarcely anything that will 
not grow here. Oats, wheat, barley, 
timothy and clover all do well, but are 
grown principally in the Kittitas Valley. In the 
warmer and southern portions of the Yakima 
proper, other crops bring in heavier returns and 
are consequently grown. No rule can be laid 
down inthis matter. Each man should deter- 
mine for himself on the ground, being governed 
by all the circumstances of the case. 
HOP GROWING. 

Hops is the crop which is the favorite with 
many. It requires more capital, however, to en- 
gage in it, as quite a large investment must be 
made for a drying house. It is acrop apt to be 
grown only onalargescale on thisaccount. There 
will be this year one single field of 640 acres 
planted to hops in the valley, and many other 
fields of ten acres and upwards. The hop louse 
which makes ita appearance here does no dam- 
age whatever, as the hot weather soon kills it. 
An average yield is from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds per 
acre, and crops averaging 2,500 pounds per acre 
in 1893 were known. Most of the hops raised 
are sent to London. It costs seven to nine cents 
a pound to raise hops and the prices received 
range from fifteen to twenty cents per pound. 
They are raised in all parts of the valley, and 
botb the pole and trellis systems are used, 
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and at from 50 to 90 feet reach phreatic or sheet 
water standing from 24 to 5 and 6 feet deep. It 
is good, healthful and cannot be exhausted. 
Good bituminous coal is at hand and costs $6 per 
ton, and wood is from $3 to $5 per cord. A good 
pair of horses costs from $75 to $150; a good 
riding horse $7 to $15; cows from $15 upwards. 
Lumber costs from $12 to $16 per thousand; cedar 
shingles, $2.25 to $2.50 per thousand. Good, and in 
many cases new, hotels are found all through the 
valley. The markets are found in the cities on 
Puget Sound, Spokane, Helena, Butte and the 
mining regions among the mountains, and at St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. A great future is ahead 
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ALFALFA large returns and are easily cared for, the whole 
\lfalfa is another crop that is a great favorite. | story is told. Itis largely a matter of personal 
[t is a crop but little known east of the Missouri | preference what kinds one grows. Some require 
Rive t isa great blessing to the arid zone. more time and attention, and especially at critical 
s gen considered to be allied to the | periods, as peaches and cherries. If dried fruits 
over fan vhich it tosome extent resembles. | are attempted a larger investment is necessary. 
- »wn to many under the name of Lucerne. | Apples and pears require less particular atten- 
[t is a marvelous grower, its performances in this | tion than other fruitsand are always marketable. 
respect savoring of ‘Arabian Nights’ tales. For After the land is cleared, levelled—if necessary 
ed f orses doing heavy work it is not strong | —plowed and fenced, it will cost from $30 to $40 
enougt for ordinary driving and work ani-/} per acre to set out, irrigate, cultivate (and if 
mals, cows and beef cattle, its properties are | treesdie to replace them) an acre of apple trees 
wonderf gs eat it in the stack and thrive | the first year. For other trees say $5 additional. 
o1 ssoms also make good honey. An | Non-residents can readily make contracts on this 
we oe ee -- 
SN AS, x a 
APPLE ORCHARD IN YAKIMA VALLEY, WASHINGTON 
alfalfa d presents a beautiful sight and adds ; basis. After the first year they can be cared for 
greatly to the appearance of the farm. Alfalfa | at 810 per acre. Apple trees bear well at four 
tter has a great reputation. and five years; prunes, peaches, pears and apri- 
Aft t ground is prepared, it costs abont $5 | cots in three years; nectarines, figs, etc., in two 
an a to to alfalfa. It can be cut twice | years. Up to the time trees bear, crops of corn, 
firs ear elding from two to three tons | (Southern Dent) potatoes, sweet potatoes, etc., 
ra A field two years old or more can be | can be raised, bringing in a good income before 
f rr six times, bringing from six to eight | the orchard becomes productive. Sweet potatoes 
ns per acre \s a forage crop it is a great suc- ; yield from 200 to 400 bushels, and Irish potatoes 
cess. Five dollars a ton is a bottom price on al- | 300 to 600 bushels per acre. Concord, Delaware, 
falfa if grown for sale, and at this rate, and count- | Catawba, the black Hamburg, Muscat, Tokay and 
ng six tons to the acre, there is a net profit per | the Californian varieties of grapes all do well. 
cre of $22.50 0n land that cost, to produce it, | Some of these vines require a little protectlon 
ncluding preparing land and seeding—$#65 per | during the winter. 
wer [It will not cost over $1.25 per ton to cut There are no insects, nor blight nor mildew to 
ind stack a crop. No barns are needed or used | attack orchards or vineyards. The returns from 
to store it fruits range from $100 to $400 and $500 per acre, 
FRUITS depending on ageof trees, care, etc. Vegetables 
pples, pears, peaches, plums, prunes, apricots, including peanuts—of all sorts grow famously. 
nces tarines, cherries, grapes and straw- | Cattle, sheep and hogs are all raised and fed at 
b s and small fruits all do well. Figs, al- | a profit. There are not hogs enough raised in 
monds, English walnuts, etc., are also being | this region to supply the local demand. 
grown, and Chinese oranges are to be tried. Schools are supplied as rapidly as demanded, 
When it is stated that they all do well, bring | and churches also. Wells are dug any where 











of the Yakima Valley, and within five years it 
will seem to have been transformed. 


MANITOBA’S SNAKE MOUNTAIN. 





There is a horseshoe-shaped mountain up in 
Manitoba which literally swarms with snakes 
twice every year. Intheearly fall these slippery 
customers gather here from all directions, most- 
ly from the prairie country to the south. In one 
side of the mountain there isacircular hole about 
fifteen feet deep and as smooth as if it had been 
fashioned with a well auger, where tens of thou- 
sands of reptiles gather to spend the cold winter 
months. Persons who have tried to explore this 
immense snake den during the summer, when 
the regular tenants were absent, say that dozens 
of subterranean passages lead out under the 
mountains in all directions from the bottom of 
the well. Capt Silvers, Royal Engineers, esti- 
mates that he has seen as many as 300,000 snakes 
of all sizes knotted together and piled upin a 
semi-torpid state in this ‘‘Well of Serpents,” as 
it is called in the Northwest.—St. Louis Republic. 
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THE OLD HOME. 


Once more to the home of my boyhood I wandered, 
Far back in the mesh of tall maples and oaks, 


Where lisping, delighting, life’s springtime I squan- 
dered 
Blessed cherub! still free from conventional yokes. 
Old neighbors whose friendships had once been a 
treasure 
Now coldly received me with “Well, I declare!” 


The years have sped by—and short though the meas- 
ure 


More friends have forgotten than enemies there. 


rhe blue vault of heaven, still swept by the weather, 
Now cloudy, now painted with rainbows amain, 
The breezes of summer, the wild birds—together 
Make visions and music of old once again. 
But Time, sure thou 
changed it! 
How growth and decay have repainted the scene 


thou transformer, now hast 


Where once, and so well, they precursor arranged it— 
The world of my childhood, old fashioned, serene! 
Those worm-eaten logs were the walls of our dwelling; 

That 
The spring is no more, where the water once welling 
With clear, crystal coolness oft calmed the wild 


orchard now covers the wild hazel grove; 


drove 


“Farewell, my old home,” I can hear a voice calling, 
g 


It trembles with weakness of age yet to come; 
The tears of to-day with the future's are falling 
I'll leave and live near you; good bye, my old home! 
FRANK C. TECK. 
New Whatcom, Wash. 
Aurora, Goddess of the Dawn. 

Aurora, in mythological art, is represented as 
the Goddess of the Dawn, and each morning 
leaves the couch of Tithonees to ascend to heaven 
from the river Oceanus in a chariot drawn by 
swift horses, to announce the coming of the sun. 
No subject could be better adapted to the genius 
of Renithan Aurora. It is regarded his master- 
piece, and oneof the most famous subjects in art 
in existence. It represents three parts of a 
luminous poem—Dawn, Aurora and Morning. 
Dawn is represented by a winged cupid who 
holds a flambeau, brilliant as the morning star 
at break of day. Aurora by a female, elegantly 
draped, her veil gently blown by the zephyr, is 
coming from the clouds scattering flowers. The 
God of Day is represented by Apollo, who, in- 
clining gently toward the fiery coursers that 
draw his chariot, guides and restrains them, ap- 
pearing to moderate their ardor. 
Around the chariot dance the 
hours, daughter of Jupiter, char- 
acterized by females resembling 
each other as sisters should and 
as the poet describes them. Guido 
Reni wished always to be distin- 
guished by his care in reproduc- 
ing beauty, especially of youthful 
heads, in which he is acknowl- 
edged to have surpassed the 
masters. Although this subject 
is far from new, C. P. Coggeshall, 
the art publisher at Chicago, in- 
forms us that he receives a large 
number of orders for engravings 
from his new plate of this famous 
work. 








Palm Trees that Weep. 


Where does the animal end? 
Where does the plant begin? 
Sensitive plants in this potent 
climate (Egypt) approach very 
near to animal existence. They 
have their fears and repugnances, 


like delicate women, fixed in their places by fate, 
without language and without means of flight 
or escape. Palm trees visibly manifest their af- 
fection for each other. In Egypt, in all ages, 
their affectional nature has been ministered to, 
and those manifesting mutual affection have 
been transplanted toeach others’ vicinity. They 
sob and weep with voices almost akin to the hu- 
man. In 1540 some French inhabitants of Al- 
geria, who cut several, were surprised and al- 
most frightened by their expressions of grief and 
| distress. A celebrated scientist who was present 
at the time was much moved by this display of 
feeling onthe part of the palms.—T'ranstated from 
Michelet. 


Pretzels. 

It is remarkable that the superior merits of 
pretzels are just beginning to be recognized in 
this country. Fora long time they have beena 
standard article of food in Germany, and no 
country in the world ranks higher than Germany 
in the mental power, the physical strength and 
the thrifty life of its inhabitants. In the United 
States especially, pretzels have been undervalued 
and their uses misunderstood. Because of their 
cheapness they have been considered crude, and 
because of their being introduced by the humbler 
classes of Germans in connection with saloons, 
they have been considered coarse. But noweven 
the luxurious classes here are taking notice of 
pretzels, and the careful students of dietetics offer 
willing praise of their healthful qualities. Pret- 
zels must be baked properly. The best made are 
baked on wire pans over an open fire; the effects 
of the process are similar to the effects of toast- 
ing bread or broiling steaks. Pretzels are salty 
in taste, easily digestible and extremely nutriti- 
ous, and their keeping qualities far exceed any 
variety of crackers.— Boston Transcript. 


A North Dakota Invention, 


A citizen of this place is at work upon a valu- 
able invention, which, when completed, will be a 
blessing to mankind and a fortune to the inven- 
tor. The discovery consists of a tin vessel hold- 
ing about ten gallons of water, ten or fifteen feet 
of hose, as the case may require, and a heater. 
This heater is the feature of the invention. Itis 
made of tin and is abjut twelve inches wide, one- 
half an inch thick and four feet long. When 
ready for use the tin vessel is filled with water 
and set upon the stove. 
then attached to the vessel and the other end to 
the heater, which has been fastened to the foot- 
board of the bed. The object of the appliance is 
to furnish a cheap heating apparatus for warm- 











One end of the hose is | 
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ing the wife’s feet in lieu of the small part of her 
husband’s back. The amount of heat can be 
regulated by pressing a small valve at one end of 
the heater with the large toe of the left foot.— 
Casselton Republican. 


Young Lady School Teachers. 

Within the last number of years a new ard 
distinct class of persons have come into exist- 
ence, known as young lady school teachers. 
Wherever met with they can be distinguished, 
for much of their character shows outwardly. 
They usually dress well, but are sometimes a 
little careless about their attire, like all persons 
who give much attention to the cultivation of 
their minds. They walk vigorously, speak de- 
cidedly, and when they smile they do so with an 
air of superiority. They are quite frequently 
musical and when this is the case they play and 
sing with considerable boldness. In conversa- 
tion they use high-sounding words, are ready to 
advance firmly their own opinions, and are given 
to combat the views of others. The young lady 
school teacher is an amorous, lovable sort of a 
girl, but selects carefully those of whom she de- 
cides to look upon with favor, and is exceedingly 
austere and haughty with those of whose atten- 
tion she disapproves. She is generally well paid 
for the work she does, which, as a rule, is not 
much and usually consists of teaching half a 
dozen or a dozen of little children in a country 
school for a few hours each day, except Saturday, 
and then along holiday is enjoyed during the most 
delightful season of the year. The young lady 
school teacher, still in her teens, with a limited 
education and a third-class certificate, can earn 
as much or more than any ordinary farmer can 
make by constant labor, with a thousand dollars’ 
worth of machinery, and the teacher has no taxes 
to pay; and while the tired and heated granger js 
struggling with his stooks in the harvest field, 
the young lady teacher, dressed in cool lawn and 
sweet smiles, with a sunshade over her head and 
her glasses on, is usually enjoying the refreshing 
breezes of the great lakes from the deck of a 
steamer, whileon her way to spend her vacation 
in visiting friendsin the East. Those who would 
win the good graces of a young lady school 
teacher should ask her opinion of many things, 
then oppose her views for a time, and finally tell 
her that perhaps after all she may be correct.— 
Pilot Mound ( Man.) Sentinel. 


A quotation is now going the rounds that emi- 
nent medical authority maintains that coffee is a 
real brain food and has the power of absolutely 
increasing a man’s capacity for work. 





AURORA.—| From Guido Reni’s great painting. 
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Red Lodge Philosophy. 
When there is more electrical current in a 
than on the ruby lips of a 
fair woman—we are ready to leave this world.— 
Shelby Eli Dillard. 


spicy Tom and Jerry 





Try a Shingle. 

A lady correspondent wants to know if we be- 
lieve in cures by laying onof ourhands. Wedo, 
madame, wedo. But if you want to make the 
cure quite radical, we think aslipper or a cedar 
shingle would do better.—Haller City ( Wash. 
Times. 

Montana’s Infant Industries. 

Notwithstanding the present hard times, Mrs. 
Hinchcliffe, the mid-wife, is doing a rushing 
business. The lady reports the crop of babies to 
be unusually large this year, and as a general 
rule the quality has shown a decided improve- 
ment over that of previous seasons.— Missoulian. 


Filing on a Hole. 

The Cooperstown, N. D., Courier says acertain 
party who had a claim for wages against another 
party for digging a well, went to an attorney in 
town for advice. After coughing up six dollars 
for advice, the attorney drew up papers and filed 
a mechanic’s lien on the hole in the ground. It 
will cost about $25 to foreclose on the well, after 
which the plaintiff can pick up the well and 
carry it off 


Typesetters’ Mistakes, 


[n another instance the reporter of a Michigan 
paper wrote that a Mr. dined at the leading 
hotel, but the printer changed the ‘‘dined” to 
**died”’ and the wife of the unlucky man received 
letters of condolence fromall sides. Other papers 
copied the notice and it took months to correct 
the unfortunate item. Only a few weeks ago an 





exchange spoke of Gov. Peck’s susceptibility to 








benevolent emotions as a quality of the best man- 
hood. The typo substituted “‘lost’ for ‘‘best’’ 
and the State press has been having lots of fun 
over it ever since.— Marshfield ( Wis.) News. 





They Never Repent. 


Indignant citizens of Boise hanged a man who 
had robbed a Chinaman of $200 until he confessed 
and told where half the money was hidden. The 
other half he had given toa lawyer for ‘‘proving” 
his innocence. The lawyer has neither been 
hanged, made restitution nor showed any sign of 
repentance.— Lv. 


“In a Wobbly Direction.” 


A mining location notice was recently recorded 
which reads: ‘‘I hereby claim 1,500 feet of this 
ground up Big Squaw Ravine in a wobbly direc- 
tion.’’ The location desired to follow the course 
of the ravine and could not do so by reference to 
any points of the compass.— Loomiston ( Wash.) 
Journal. : 


As He Expected. 


An exchange tells of an Adventist who pro- 
phesied that the end of the world would come at 
a certain date,put on his ascension robes, climbed 
to the top of a straw stack and waited for the 
crack of doom. He got tired of waiting, and, 
forgetting himself, fell asleep. Some ofthe boys 
discovered the man and touched alighted match 
to the straw and awoke him. Gazing around at 
the flames on every side, he said: ‘In h—l, as I 
expected!” 





No Use for It. 


One night last week some imp of the d—1 stole 
l.. A. Pradt’s snow shovel. This is just alittle 
the meanest thing a person could possibly do 
under the circumstances. If there is anything 
aman needs this winter it is a snow shovel.— 
Pilot and Review. 

And if there is anything an impof the d—1 
does not need it is a snow shovel.—Peck’s Sun. 





Hobo Convention. 


All fall there have been more or less hoboes 
camped in the grove south of the U. P. depot, 
which is a favorite resort of these gentry. A 
short time since they held a sort of experi- 
ence meeting, a part of the exercises being over- 
heard by acitizen. Thestories of personal ex- 
ploits were interspersed with vocal music,the fav- 
orite being an old hymn. Instead ofthe proper 
chorus, the following lines were substituted: 

Nobody knows where a hobo goes, 
And nobody cares but Jesus.” 


—(arfield (Wash.) Enterprise. 





Chinese Abbreviation. 

A lady engaged a Chinese cook. When the 
Celestial came, among other things she asked 
his name. ‘‘My name,” said the Chinaman, smil- 
ing, “*is Wang Hang Ho.” ‘‘Oh, I can’t remem- 
ber all that,” said the lady. “I will call you 
John.” Next morning when John came up to 
get his orders he smiled all over, and looking 
inquiringly at his mistress asked: ‘*What is your 
name?” ‘‘My name is Mrs. Melville Landon.” 
**Me no memble all that,” said John. ‘‘China- 
man he no savey Mra. Membul Landon—TI call 
you Tommy.” 


It Makes Us Docile. 


Poverty is a good thing for the whole human 
family in many respects. It makes us so tame 
and docile and gentle that a housefly can light 
on us and we are too chicken-hearted to brush 
its flyship off our anatomy. It pounds a world of 
mule sense into our noddle. Poverty teaches us 
that we are not the bloated millionaires that we 
thought we were and a thousand good moral les- 





sons that we would never learn only by hard 
knocks and false friends.— Red Lodge New Idea. 





She Remembered the Cat. 


A Webfoot woman who started to jump into 
the Columbia River to drown herself suddenly 
remembered that she had left the cat in the pan- 
try, and hurried back home. She afterwards 
said: ‘The idea of my struggling in the water 
and thinking that the cat was licking the cream 
off my milk in the pantry at that minute 
was more than I could bear!”— Walla Walla 
Statesman. 





Those Western Romances. 


Jimson (who has read Bert Harte, and is now 
registering for the first time at a far Western 
hotel), “Say, stranger, if you heva corner where 
I can bunk up fur the night, which the same I’m 
meanin’ to do, fix her up while I take a swig of 
tangle-foot.” 

Clerk of the far Western hotel—‘‘I beg your 
pardon, my dear sir, but I do not quite compre- 
hend yourmeaning. Just wait till I ring forour 
interpreter.”—Chicago Record. 





Bismarck Tribune’s Punny Breaks: 


The coupling pin is the only one which may 
be worn, properly, with the railroad tie—which 
latter, by the way. has been greatly worn by act- 
ors the past season. * * * 

Considering the great number of people who 
want the earth it is surprising to St. Paulites that 
the Globe should so long remain in the hands of 
areceiver. * * * 

There’s a scheme on foot to shorten the Mis- 
souri Pacific. From receut appointments of re- 
ceivers, it looks as though railroads were pretty 
short, allaround. * * * 

A brief item in Gotham journals, descriptive 
of the debauch of a well known swell, is charac- 
teristic—it has a large head onit. * * * 

Little Freddy Gebhardt is to marry Miss Mor- 
ris, a Baltimore belle, and it is forcibly brought 
to mind that it isn’t the first time a bell has 
been cracked. 





Ran up Against Booze. 


Miss Margaret Ellis,of Kendal, England, writes 
to us to ascertain the whereabouts of Robert 
Hoggrath. The party left Red Lodge about 
two months ago for England and was at our office 
the day he left on the train for the old country. 
We gave the man Hoggrath a cold water lecture 
on drink that would bring tears in the eyes of a 
temperance apostle and he promised us upon the 
word of a man that he would steer clear of grave- 
yards and saloons until he arrived at home. It 
pains us to say, but our candid opinion is that 
Robert Hoggrath has run up against a booze 
ranch between here and New York and is dead 
broke. We truly hope we are mistaken and 
that the high stepping Hoggrath may turn up 
in England all right.-Red Lodge ( Mont.) New Idea. 


Advice to the President. 


Oh, Mr. Cleveland! Look here a moment, 
please! You know that there are many hungry 
unemployed in the land. You know this, because 
you read it every day in yourcopy of the Tacoma 
News. 

Now you know that eggseven without nog are 
good food. Why can’t youuse your presidential 
prerogative by ordering the American eagle— 
every one of him—to go tolaying eggs for the 
people. The American eagle has done nothing 
but a little screaming on 4th of Julys and roost- 
ing round ona shield, and it is time you forced 
him to become a producer. 

You can cook his eggs at the Yellowstone gey- 
sers, where the Government has barrels and 
barrels of hot water doing nothing but boil. At 
Fort Walla Walla the Government has a big 
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pack train doing nothing but eat. You can on 
this tote out the eagles’ eggs and deliver them 
to the dear people hard-boiled, thus saving the 
fuel which they have not. 

There is suffering in the land since your elec- 
tion, Mr. Cleveland; please do something about 
it. The Yahoo islanders and Queen Lilac can 
look out for themselves. They have climate and 
sea bathing and tourist travel toliveon. Many 
of your subjects have not.— Puyallup Commerce. 





Great Reduction in Marriage Fees. 

E. M. Pattin is a notary public, and during 
these times when trade is dull in everything but 
marriages he has been looking up the law under 
which notaries have to behave themselves to see 
if he could not enter the field in competition with 
ministers in tying marriage knots. He has about 
concluded he has jurisdiction in such cases, and 
when last seen he was working on an advertise- 
ment something like this: 

GREAT SLAUGHTER IN PRICES. 
Marriages Performed for 25 cents. 
The undersigned is prepared to tie elastic or 
durable 
MARRIAGE KNOTS 
at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 
and 
On Short Notice. 

The law prohibits me from taking a fee larger 
than 25 cents for my services, hence mar- 
riages will be performed until further 
notice for this insignificant 

sum. 
BLISS 


CONNUBIAL GUARANTEED 


in every case or money refunded. 

Come and examine my facilities for doing 
prompt and satisfactory work before con- 
tracting with my 
HIGH-PRICED COMPETITORS. 

Old marriage vows taken so long ago that the 
participants have forgotten all about 
them will be 
READMINISTERED, REBURNISHED 
and made good as new at the ruinously low rate 
of 
TWO FOR 25 CENTS, 

or in clubs of ten—$1 for the job lot. 
E. M. PATTIN, 
Notary Public, Casselton, N. D. 
These rates are in reach of every young man’s 
purse in Casselton, and there is no excuse now— 
if you’ve got the girl. If Bro. Pattin makes his 
scheme work the young men who are waver- 
ing between prospective connubial bliss and 
bankruptcy will rise up and call him blessed.— 
Casselton ( N. D.) Republican. 





How He Kept Warm. 


The livery stable next door is newly supplied 
with a number of those feet-warming machines 
that are covered with brussels carpet and look 
like a half-grown sofa pillow. The bowels of 
this imaginary stove are filled with a new kind 
of hand-made coal that will burn for eight hours 
without winding up, and it is warranted to keep 
toenails growing under a buffalo robe during the 
coldest day in North Dakota. The other day a 
friend of mine got upa sleighing party for him- 
self and girl and included in the invitation one 
of these hot foot-rests, on which there was room 
forone of his feet and both of his girl’s; when 
the foot that couldn’t get on the pepper box got 
cold he would change places with his girl so as 
to divide up the heat equally between his feet. 
They were changing around this way most of the 
day, and when he took the team back to the 
stable he told the proprietor that those stoves 
were a great snap; that he never expected to 
keep so warm when riding through the icy at- 





mosphere of North Dakota as he had that day. 
The innocent arrangement for heat was taken 
out and it was explained to the young man who 
had kept warm around it, that there had been 
no fire put into it that day and that he had been 
keep warm by his own imagination.—(rafton 
Record. 


One Kind of Estray Notice. 





S. J. Seal, the machinery man, who travels 
from Fargo, has a copy of an estray notice which 
is posted in the postoffice at Hebron. One of 


the Russian settlers of that vicinity, whose mas- | 


tery of the king’s English is not yet perfect, and 
whose efforts to transfer his sentiments to paper 
are, as yet, rather crude, is responsible for it, 
and F. H. Bingenheimer, of Mandan, was struck 
with its originality and sent a copy of it to Seals. 
The notice is as follows: 

LAWST ODER STRAIGHT. 

Vun kalf, ret, he vas a shee kalf. His too be- 
hint lakes vas vite. She vas brant mitO OG 
on dem aughd sighed. Anybotty vat kitchie him 
shell giff me three thalers. 

JACOB DINGL EBRONNER. 

Following the notice was a postscript with a 
request to post up the notice as followe: 

POSTMASTER: Plees poot him mit de post up 
oond I nale you somedimes to dot post mine 
selluf. J.D. 

Mr. Dinglebronner certainly deserves to dis- 
cover the lost ‘“‘kalf.”— Bismarck Tribune. 





Poison Carrots’ Hen. 


Poison Carrots limped in last Friday. He 
brought in a frozen hen on subscription, which 
he threw under the brevier cases and mentioned 
that I might credit him up with 50 cents. He 
said she was a good layer, ard layed sometime 
before he found out she was frozen. I told Poison 
I couldn’t advance him any on the hen, which I 
wouldn’t dare to take home without a certificate 
of death. He kicked some on this, but picked up 
the hen and put her in a grain sack, saying he 
knew where he could get rid of it. Poison was 
looking thin; the grippe had had him down a 
week, and he was only half way upthen. He 
said the hired man was doing the complaining 
for the family now; his back ached when any- 
thing was said about splitting wood and he had 
an idea one of the floats in his left lung had sunk. 
His mother-in-law had given the hired mana 
spoonful of soft soap the other day, instead of 








Scots emulsion, and he had been spitting soap 
suds around the place ever since and kicking 
about that tired feeling in bis mouth. Poison 
said he would like to borrow my oil stove to put 
in the cow barn this winter; he wanted to make 
it homelike and pleasant for the cows during 
milking hour. He seemed sorry that court had 
adjourned until February as he intended coming 
inon Monday and try and get on the jury. After 
offering to show me two toes that he had frozen 
coming to town he picked up his sack of frozen 
hens and departed.— Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


A Novel Method of Fixing Hotel Prices. 


A correspondent tells of a unique experience 


| at a hotel where he stopped once for dinner: 


“*There sat next to me a prominent member of 
the local Populist community, one of those whose 
capacious maw has extensions attached 
ning down into his legs. For the first ten minutes 
I tried to keep up with my fellow diner, but was 
distanced in no time. I gave up the race and 
sat down to watch my rival gorge himself, and 
he didit to perfection. Everything went from 
soup to pie, and some of them went several times. 
Finally his vacuum was filled, and the farmer 
passed out to the desk, where he planked down a 
quarter. 

‘Thank you,” said the fresh country lass, who 
was Officiating as banker. 

I came next and put up the same ante as my 
farmer companion had. 

‘*Half dollar,’ said the maiden, as she shook 
her head at the coin I had tendered. 

‘‘What for? The farmer sat right by me, ate 
three times as much as I did and only paid a 
quarter. Why doI have to pay a half a dollar?” 

The query was evidently one too many for the 
girl, for she turned to the washroom and bawled 
Out: 

“Paw, this man wants to know why you charge 
him half a dollar and only charge farmers a 
quarter.” 

‘‘Paw” emerged from the lavatory, evidently 
bent upon having a row, but the limpidness of my 
Carter’s-jet-black-when-you-write-ink eyes melt- 
ed his anger and he approached me very gently. 

‘You had a grip, didn’t you?” 

*“*Yes, I did, but I carried it up from the depot 
myself.” 

‘*That don’t make no difference; can't no man 
with a grip eat in this house for less than halfa 
dollar.” — Nebraska State Journal. 
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BEFORE TAKING, 


We are not advertising a Flesh-producer; 


AFTER TAKING, 


the gentleman merely took his sedlitz powder separately. 
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IRRIGATION ENTERPRISES. 

lhe history of Northwestern development dur- 
ing the year just begun is going to be very largely 
a record of irrigation enterprises and of settle- 
ment on irrigated lands. We present in this 
issue a very clear and comprehensive account of 
the various canals now in progress of construc- 
tion in the Yakima Valley, in the new State of 
Washington and of the remarkable successes in 
raising fruits, hops, grains and forage crops al- 
ready achieved by farmers in that sunny region. 
A second article on this subject will appear in 
our next number. We also give in this number 
a sketch of the career of a prominent Montana 
promoter of irrigation and a brief description of 
a project in the northern part of that State with 
which he is associated. Our Washington ex- 
cbanges bring us accounts of a large scheme still 
in embryo which contemplates a canal a hundred 
miles long in the valley of the Okanogan River. 
The Okanogan is a considerable stream, which 
rises in British Columbia and flowing nearly due 
south joins the Columbia on the northern side of 
the big bend of that river. At the international 
boundary it is fed by a large lake called Osooyos. 
This lake it is proposed to use asa reservoir. 
[he valley is from one to eight miles wide and is 
rimmed with high mountains. A canal, estimated 
to cost $500,000, would irrigate about 60,000 
acres of highly fertile land which is now toodry 
for any use except grazing. The Okanogan Val- 
ley contains a numberof producing mines of gold 
and silver which support small towns. Besides 
the miners the population consists of a few hun- 
dred cattle men. The climate is mild and health- 


ful and both soil and climate are adapted to 
what is called intensive farming, the only lack 
being a sufficient rain-fall. When this is re- 
modeled by an irrigation system the valley will 
support a large pupulation and will be a good 
field for railway enterprise. At present the 
means of communication with the railway sys- 








tems of the State are by boat from the mouth of 
the river to the point where the Great Northern 
crosses the Columbia, and by stage to Coulee City, 
the terminus of the Central Washington branch 
of the Northern Pacific. 


FARMING IN THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS. 

There is a large amount of fertile land in the 
mountain regions of Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington that is unoccupied. The principal vil- 
lages are pretty well taken up and settled by 
prosperous ranchers [the appellation ‘‘farmer”’ is 
not used|, but the much more extended area of 
the foot-hills is still virgin ground. Inthe famed 
Gallatin Valley, in Montana, late comers have 
been compelled to occupy the foot-hills or seek 
homes elsewhere; and these people are rapidly 
demonstrating that in many respects the foot-hill 
ranches are preferable for agricultural opera- 
tions, on a moderate scale, to the valley lands. 
Experience has already shown that, while the 
valley lands required irrigation, the foot-hills, 
in many localities, raise bountiful crops with- 
out artificial watering—thus saving the prin- 
cipal item of cost in successful ranching. It has 
also been proven that the grains and fruits grown 
in the foot-hills without irrigation are much 
better in grade, flavor, keeping qualities, etc., 
than the products of the valley lands. 

There are only two definite points of advant- 
age possessed by the valley lands and irrigation, 
viz: larger possible operations because of more 
extended reaches of arable land, and a some- 
what surer harvest—although crop failures, as 
understood in the East, are there unknown. It 
is true that the average season in the foot-hills 
is somewhat shorter than in the valley, on ac- 
count of greater altitude, but it is also true that 
summer growth seems to be much more rapid, 
and hence the harvesting—in the foot-hills of 
the Gallatin Valley, for instance—is usually more 
advanced than in the valleys. 

In the line of raising small fruits, such as 
strawberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
etc., the foot-hill ranchers excel all competitors. 
Nowhere else are small fruits and berries grown 
in such perfection of size, flavor and keeping 
qualities. The berries ripen much longer and 
very much later in the foot-hills than elsewhere, 
and the result is that the most luscious strawber- 
ries are often found in the Helena market late in- 
to September when they command a higher price 
than the early and poorly flavored spring pro- 
ducts. It has also been demonstrated of late 
that whereever a southwestern exposure occurs 
in the foot-hills the chances are in favor of 
the growth of most excellent crab-apples and the 
hardy varieties of standard apples, together 
with plums, grapes, etc. 

Cattle, horses, pigs and domestic fowl thrive 
very much better in the foot-hills than they do 
in the valleys. Vegetables are much better in 
flavor and keeping qualities than when grown by 
irrigation. There are a number of other condi- 
tions that make the foot-hills most desirable 
for a rancher with small means. His cattle and 
horses have abundant range near at hand; his 
fuel supply is conveniently near; his family is 
not exposed to the possible malaria from exces- 
sive irrigation; there is no alkali to eradicate 
from the soil; pure water is sure to abound in a 
mountain spring or stream; he is convenient to 
the mountains where any idle days may be spent 
in prospecting for the precious wetals, coal or 
any of the many products native to the moun- 
tains, that may lead to immediate wealth. There 
are the pleasures of hunting and fishing, asa 
rule, within easy distance of the home; the 
flowers are brighter, the grasses are richer and 
better (and usually of greater tonnage to the 
acre) in the mountain parks than in the valleys; 
the air is purer, and the children grow hardier, 
more independent, more self reliant. Honesty is 











the only microbe natural to the mountain air. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons who are now 
struggling against poverty in the cities and 
towns east of the Mississippi Valley, with the 
same industry and intelligence put into practice 
in the foot-hills of the mountains of the West, 
would become well-to-do, independent citizens. 
Even less than one thousand dollars properly ex- 
pended would suffice to move a small family from 
the East to Montana or Washington and start a 
comfortable home in almost innumerable local- 
ities among the mountains, where a good living 
could be assured after the first season. 
en 
SPECIAL FARM INDUSTRIES. 
No one can tell how long the present depres- 
sion in the market value of wheat is going to 
last. There are two theories on the subject. 
One is that the low price is occasioned by over- 
production, resulting from the rapid peopling of 
our Northwestern plains and of the plains of the 
Argentine Republic, and also of the opening of 
European markets to Indian wheat, following the 
building of railways throughout Hindostan, and 
that there will be a recovery of old rates as soon 
as time enough has elapsed for the flour-eating 
population of the world to increase so as to catch 
up with the wheat supply. The other theory is 
that the low figures ruling for wheat for several 
years past result from the operations of an eco- 
nomic law which keeps prices of all products 
down to the vicinity of the average cost of pro- 
duction. Itis argued that agricultural machinery 
has greatly cheapened the cost of raising wheat 
and that cheap lands have further diminished the 
cost, and that it is impossible long to hold upthe 
market price of anything grown on a farm much 
above the actual cost of raising it, including in- 
terest on the land, and of getting it to market. 
We do not wish to discuss here these two rival 
theories. No matter which may be the correct 
explanation of the discouragingly low price of 
wheat, there is little reason to hope for an early 
change for the better. Our Northwestern farm- 
ers have made up their minds that at the best it 
will be a long time before they can hope to sell 
wheat again for a dollar a bushel, and the most 
intelligent and enterprising among them are 
devising plans to get income from other sources 
than their wheat fields. They do not intend to 
go out of the business of wheat-growing, for they 
know that their country produces the best wheat 
in the world and that they can raise it as cheaply 
as anybody, all things considered. They can put 
their good wheat in the markets of Europe in 
competition with the poor wheat of India, al- 
though the latter is raised by men who live on 
tencents aday. They believe that the Northwest 
will always be one of the chief granaries of the 
civilized world. They now realize, however, 
that to prosper they must raise something to sell 
besides low-priced wheat. Some are going into 
pork, and find that they can get more money out 
of a bushel of wheat by feeding it toa pig than 
by hauling it to anelevator. Good butter always 
brings a fair price, and the dairy industry is in- 
creasing in magnitude and spreading to regions 
which formerly bought butter for home consump- 
tion, bringing it in by the car-load from Iowa. 
Fruit culture in the mild climate of Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon is already assuming large 
proportions and promises to speedily become an 
industry of very great magnitude, finding mar- 
kets for its fresh, canned and dried products as 
far east as St. Paul and Chicago. Some farmers 
make profitable specialties of onions, others of 
celery, others of potatoes and other of berries. 
Poultry serves many to help out their incomes. 
The tendency is everywhere to diversify products 
so as to have something to do the year round on 
the farm and not to depend on the results of three 
months’ work in the wheat fields for the entire 
money revenue of the family. The outcome of 
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this change will in time be a denser population, 
better social advantages and a higher general 
average of intelligence and comfort; but, like all 
changes, it involves some hardship while it is in 
progress. It is inevitable, however, and the 
farmer will do well to give up at once his pleas- 
ing dreams of high-priced wheat and cast about 
him for new ways to get money from the land. 
The first thing for him to do is to try to get as 
much food for his own family off his farm as pos- 
sible, so as to reduce his store bills; and the next 
is to have regularly something growing in the 
way of animals or crops that will supplement the 
cash returns from the wheat crop. 
ee 


DR. BARTH AT LITTLE FALLS. 


Dr. Theodore Barth is an eminent German 
writer on politics and political economy, who pub- 
lishes at Berlina weekly journal called the Nation, 
that corresponds pretty closely in its scope and 
influence with the well-known paper of the same 
name issued in New York. Last year Dr. Barth 
made a long tour in America, and in the course 
of his travels he stopped at Little Falls, Minn., 
to see the workings of a big saw-mill. He made 
this visit the theme of a thoughtful article in 
his paper of December 23rd. He was much im- 
pressed with the machinery of the mill, which 
by almost automatie processes pulls a log out of 
the pool and converts it into finished lumber; 
but what interested him more than the ingenious 
mechanism was the fact that he found in charge 
of theconcern a young mannamed Weyerhauser, 
a son of the great lumber king, who is reputed 
to be worth from fifteen to twenty millions of 
dollars. In Europe, he says, a young man with 
a multi-millionaire for a father would probably 
be an officer in some crack cavalry regiment, or 
perhaps a decorated official, discussing over 
oysters and champagne how the Government 
could help the suffering agricultural industry of 
the country. He might possibly be representing 
his father in some agreeable capital city, but he 
would probably look upon that duty as an un- 
pleasant sacrifice of his comfort. 

Dr. Barth goes on to point out that there is a 
great difference in the public estimate and the 
power of wealth on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Although the almighty dollar is supposed to 
rule with us, the common conception is only par- 
tially correct. The mere possession of property, 
or dead wealth, is in fact more prized in Europe 
than in America. In Europe money commands 
titles and orders, and secures counts and princes 
for sons-in-law. Wealth is accepted as a sort of 
apology for the industrial enterprises in which 
it was amassed and the parvenu is anxious to 
conceal the sources of his riches as much as pos- 
sible. In America the situation is precisely re- 
versed. Millions do not count for much of them- 
selves, but it is the active use of them as a living 
force which commands public respect. Whoever 
sets many wheels in motion and thus serves the 
advancement of industry has quite another po- 
sition from that of the rich drone who merely 
enjoys his wealth. For example, public opinion 
has a far higher respect for a Rockefeller, who 
carries on immense commercial and industrial 
enterprises, although he has an annual income 
double that of the German emperor, than for an 
Astor, who invests all his money in productive 
real estate and goes off to live in England, be- 
cause he is discontented with his life in America 
and has failed to obtain success in his political 
ambitions. Nowhere in the world are so many 
rich men found actively engaged in business as 
in the United States, and this fact goes far to ex- 
plain the wonderful development of the country. 
The spirit of enterprise is so powerful and so 
many-sided that the men of the highest ability 
find their satisfaction in it. The army is so 
small that it is not attractive to ambition and 
bureaucracy does not strike a deep root where 








Officials are subject to frequent changes. Be- 
sides, the old world art of living for pleasure is 
very little understood in America. Not for sev- 
eral generations yet will the Americans learn 
how to spend money gracefully. If they want 
to thoroughly enjoy their riches they are com- 
pelled to go to Europe. 

In conclusion Dr. Barth says that it is beyond 
dispute that nowhere else in the world are suc- 
cessful results in business enteprise more highly 
esteemed than in the United States,and this fact 
has a great deal to do with making the compe- 
tition of the new world with the old as threaten- 
ing as it is fast becoming. When the best brains 
and the most energetic natures throw themselves 
from choice into industrial pursuits, and when, 
besides, the wealth gained in such pursuits is not 
expended for pleasure, but is constantly placed 
back in the circle of business aetivity to enlarge 
and strengthen it, there must arise a supremacy 
that will be especially dangerous to all countries 
that are deeply sunken in bureaucratic and mili- 
tary ruts. 





*@- 
SILVER AND GOLD. 

Early last summer THE NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE expressed the opinion that the shutting 
down of the silver mines in Montana would en- 
force immediate attention to the long-neglected 
gold resources of that State, and that it was only 
a question of time when the loss to the general 
welfare of the State would be more than made 
up by increased gold mining and production. 
The predictions of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
were rapidly verified; and now comes Senator Tel- 
ler of Colorado, who says, in a recent interview: 
‘*The deplorable condition of last July, brought 
about by fear of the impending silver repeal, has 
passed entirely away. The mining activities 
have gone from silver to gold with remarkable 
results.” 

We again assert that Montana and Idaho are 
capable of producing more gold value than silver 
provided capital and enterprise devote the same 
attention to the gold properties than they have 
to the lead-silver mines. The gold-quartz leads 
in Montana and Idaho outnumber the lead-silver 
veins more than a hundred to one; and this state- 
ment will be verified by any practical prospector 
who is really familiar with the entire mineral 
region of the two States. 





VISITORS in St. Paul from Eastern and Middle 
States during the intensely cold periods which 
usually occur in January, never fail to remark 
that business is in no way retarded—that every- 
thing seems to move along exactly the same as in 
the most agreeable autumn weather. Twenty, 
or even thirty below zero has no terrors for the 
average man of business in this country. In fact, 
that kind of weather gives his spirits buoyancy 
and serves, moreover, to make him more thought- 
ful of his less fortunate fellow-creatures. 
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AN Oregon contemporary has figured it out 
in this way: If there is any man independent of 
hard times it is the farmer who has a good farm 
and is out of debt. He produces what people 
must have and when he sells it he gets just the 
kind of money he wants else he keeps his goods. 
He can keep them, too, for there are many ways 
he can turn them into money. Take wheat for 
an example: If the price does not suit him, he can 
have it ground into flour, and he and his neigh- 
bors can eat it. If that does not work he can 
feed it to stock of some kind and drive the stock 
to market, and thus be able to realize a fair 
price. The merchant, the manufacturer and the 
laboring man are entirely dependent on selling 
that which they have. A stagnation in business 
effects them disastrously, but has very little ef- 
fect on the farmer. 











I AM not a believer in the economic theory so 
prevalent now-a-days, that the cheapsr commo- 
dities are the better for the community at large. 
This theory lies at the base of the current free 


trade movement. I hold that a country is only 
truly prosperous when the farmers, the manufac- 
turers and the merchants can sell their products 
and merchandize at good, liberal, living profits 
and when labor is employed at good wages. The 
movement to cheapen all services and all com- 


modities is by no means the last work of a high 


civilization. It is a result of the cut-throat 
competition that now dominates business. The 
time will come when humanity will look back on 
this age of competition somewhat as we look 


back on the times of the robber barons of the 
Rhine and the predatory chiefs of the Scotch 


border. A large proportion of our business men 
are spending a good deal of their brain force on 
schemes for killing off other men in the same 
lines of trade by underselling them, and to do 
this they must cut down the wages of their em- 
ployesand deteriorate the quality of their goods. 
Excessive competition brings as a necessary se- 
quence adulterations, shams, frauds, tricks, lies 


and bankruptcies. 


GRAND JURY work now-a-days brings out the 
interesting sociological fact that hard times do 
not increase crime 
burglary, grand larceny and highway robbery 


Serious offenses, such as 


are not committed by industrious men out of 
work. The criminals are always men who do 
not want to work and who can show no record of 


faithfulservice inany employment. The thief is 
always incorrigibly lazy. He seems to be in 
capable of steady effort. He gets a job now and 
then but he never holds it long. 
dulgent as he is idle and believes that the world 
owes him not only a living but plenty of cigars 
and drinks. The traitof character which makes 
him a criminal, however, is not laziness but a 
certain bird-of-prey instinct. He takes a keen 
pleasure in capturing the valuables of other peo 
ple and will make more effort to steal a dollar 
than would be required to earn two. 


He isas self-in 


SERVICE on a grand jury io a city is pretty 
certain to suggest to the average citizen that the 
machinery of justice is complicated and cumber- 
some, and should be simplified to correspond 
with the ordinary business processes of these 
brisk-moving modern times. A man who has 
committed burglary, larceny or assault is ar- 
rested by the police and taken from the station- 
house tothe municipal court, where witnesses 
are examined and the forms of a trial are gone 
through. If there is evidence of his guilt he is 
held to await the action of the grand jury. That 
body, consisting of twenty-two men, of whom six- 
teen must be present to make a quorum, hear the 
same witnesses and find a ‘‘true bill.”” Then the 
man is brought into the district court and tried 
before a judge and a petit jury, composed of 
twelve men. Thus the services of from twenty - 
eight to thirty-four jurors and two judges are 
required to punish a common thief for stealing 
an overcoat or breaking intoastore. Besides, 
the county attorney or an assistant must appear 
at all these proceedings and so must the wit- 
nesses for the State. It would seem as though 
the grand jury could be wisely left out of the 
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process and limited in its duties to the in- 
vestigation of the most serious crimes and to 
the supervision of public officers and public 


institutions 


\N item has been going the rounds of the 
Western newspapers stating that a certain Gov- 
ernment expert, whose name we forget, esti- 


mates the amount of irrigable land in the arid 
regions of the country at ten per cent of the 
total area. That expert must have been theoriz- 


ing without much knowledge. Not one acre in 
one hundred of the vast stretches of sage-brush 
desert and bunch-grass plains that flank the 
ditches for cultivation. The actual irrigable 
areas are closely limited, first by the elevation of 
the country above the beds of the streams, and 
second by the quantity of water supplied by the 
creeks and rivers. The fact that such a very 
large proportion of the arid belt must always re- 
main uncultivated makes the small areas that 
can be irrigated all the more valuable and gives 
great vitality to all practicable canal schemes. 
People who contemplate going West to settle on 
the land should bear this in mind and should 
make haste to establish themselves in localities 
where living water can be conducted upon the 
soil and where the farmer is independent of the 


Cc apricious clouds 


A FRIEND of mine living in North Dakota is 
a grandfather, and his son with his three chil- 
dren lives with him, and the family circle is one 
in which he takes great delight, making com- 
panions of the grandchildren. In the present 
times all the resources possible are used in pro- 
viding the needed wants of the household. One 
of the grandsons, a boy of thirteen, is office boy 
for an insurance agent, and has to have his 
breakfast early so as to be at the office and have 
it in order before his employer arrives. The 
grandfather usually rises early and is the com- 
panion of the little fellow at the morning meal. 
There being no school on Saturday the father 
and other two children are not in haste to appear 
at the usual time. The grandfather entering 
the dining room one Saturday morning said to 
the little fellow in a playful, bantering way: 
‘‘Where are the rest? I suppose asleep. Well, 
you and [ are the bread-winners for this family; 
they toil not, nor do they spin; eh?” The little 
juick as thought, said: ‘‘But Solomon in 
all his glory was not so loved as one of these.” 
Could words be put together in any better form 
that tells the story of the love that dominates in 
that household? 


fellow. 


A SMALL party of miners from Puget Sound 
made their way to the banks of the Upper Yukon 
last summer and in about three months’ working 
time washed out $47,000 in placer gold. They 
had a hard struggle with the wilderness to getin 
and out and their supplies cost them a great deal 
of money, but after their return, when they 
came to settle up and divide they found that 
they had netted over $5,000 apiece. They are all 
going back next season. The gold is found on 
the bars along the river and the men say that as 
soon as they could scrape the moss off the gravel 
they etruck Probably next summer 
will see several thousand men at work on the 
Yukon, with trails established to take in sup- 
plies across the mountains from the coast by pack 
trains. The illustration on this page shows a 
view on the river in the gold belt. 


pay dirt.” 


ST. PAUL ought to erect a monument to the 
memory of the late Henry M. Rice, who died 
last month at the ripe age of seventy-eight, 
beloved by many friends and honored by every- 
body at all familiar with early Minnesota history. 
Mr. Rice belonged to the best type of our pioneers. 
He was a man of broad culture, keen intelligence 





and sturdy enterprise, and he possessed a sweet- 
ness and serenity of character which endeared 
him to all who knew him well. He was one of 
the little group of able men that founded and 
built up St. Paul, and with Alexander Ramsey 
and Henry H. Sibley he formed a triumvirate of 


ability and force rarely equalled in the history of | 


any Western community. As one of the first 


senators at Washington from this State he exer- | 


cised great influence on politics and general leg- 


islation. To him we owe in large measure the | 


laws which gave Minnesota her immense grants 
of public lands for the building of railroads. 


| These grants set forward for a generation the 
Roekies on both sides can ever be brought under 


development of the State. Let us by all means 


| have a statue of Henry M. Rice in the beautiful 


park which he presented to St. Paul and which 
bears his name. 


WHEN Alexander Ramsey came out from Penn- 
sylvania to Minnesota in 1849 as governor of the 
new Territory, he found H. H. Sibley and Henry 
M. Rice already established at St. Paul as rival 
fur traders. Sibley’s business was with the Sioux, 
who occupied the country west of the Mississippi 
River, and Rice dealt with the Chippeways and 
Winnebagos, who were woods and lake Indians, 
possessing the forest country south and west of 
Lake Superior. Sibley was first located at Men- 
dota, which was thought at an early day to be the 
destined metropolis of Minnesota, but he re- 
moved to St. Paul after it became apparent that 
trade was going to center here. He was a sup- 
porter of the ‘‘Lower Town,” which had its 
steamboat levee at the foot of Jackson Street. 
Rice’s interests were in the ‘‘Upper Town,” the 
landing for which was at the foot of Chestnut 
Street. Strong was the rivalry and bitter the 
jealousy for several years between the two ends of 
St. Paul. The fur companies were powerful fac- 
tors in the business and political life of the new 
community and most of the population accepted 
the leadership of one or the other. Sibley and 
Rice have both gone to another world, but Ram- 
sey, the wise, genial politician and statesman, 
still remains with us to recall the past and re- 
count its stories of struggle with the wilderness 
and the savages to the men of the younger 
generation. 


OUR wild animals are so rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct that it probably matters little, to future 
generations of either the animals or ourselves, 
what our authors of natural history say about 


them; yet itis something to growl about when one 
recalls that our writers (even those who profess 
knowledge derived by experience in hunting) 
designate all animals of the cat kind ‘‘coward- 
ly.” We all know that the most forlorn, bob- 
tailed, froz2n-eared, clawed-up cat in existence 
will fight and generally whip a dog of ten times 
its weight; we know that the synonym of un- 
adulterated grit and general cussedness, to the 
to the frontier desperado, is the ability to ‘‘whip 
his weight in wild-cats;”’ and we all know how ob- 
livious to bricks and boot-jacks an old Tom cat 
can be, when the same demonstration would 


| scare the ugliest bull dog into heart disease. 


And yet one never reads of a panther or moun- 


| tain lion with out finding him described as cow- 


ardly. The mountain lion, like all other wild 
animals, does not seem to think it necessary to 
fraternize with man. But to characterize him 
as more timid than other animals, of man or any- 
thing else, is a mistake. He is secretive, not 
cowardly. He is the only animal that will fol- 
low a hunter all day long. He slinks out of the 


| way, as a rule, if he thinks he is observed; but he 


| rarely makes much haste about it. 


It often 
happens thata man travelling in the mountains 
will pass within a very few rods of a mountain 
lion who will remain perfectly passive, neither 
attacking nor moving away, and showing no fear 
whatever. Give the devil his due and quit call- 


| ing animals of the cat kind ‘‘cowardly.” N. 
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Two very bad typographical errors in our 
January issue made Jerry Collins say in his Great 
Falls article that irrigated acres in Montana pro- 
duced an average of ‘“‘four and a half” bushels 
of grain—when it should have been ‘‘414;” and 
that over ‘‘100,000”’ bushels of wheat were raised 
annually in the Northwest—when the figure 
should have been a trifle of 99,900,000 bushels 
more. As the saying goes, ‘‘The most carefully 
regulated domestic circles are not entirely ab- 
solved from happenings of an accidental nature.” 


ENCOURAGING reports reach us about the busi- 
ness condition of Helena. There is great ac- 
tivity in gold mining in Central Montana. The 
U. S. Assay Office in Helena bought more gold 
last year than any other assay office in the coun- 
try with the single exception of thatat Philadel- 
phia. Money is no longer hoarded, business is 
picking up and the people are busy and hopeful. 











A VIEW ON THE UPPER YUKON, ALASKA, WHERE PLACER GOLD IS FOUND. 
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WEJRD AND UNUSUAL. 


The Healing Art of the Future. 


Much is being done to-day in the way of treat- 
ing diseases by hypnotic suggestion. My own 
opinion is that this method will rapidly increase. 
The nineteenth century has brought to light no 
therapeutic agent more powerful or more capable 
of usefulness than hypnotic suggestion, and I 
verily believe the twentieth century will find 
none so generally applied. Surgery and hypnotic 
suggestion will largely constitute the healing 
art of the future. It may not be in our day, it 
may becenturies hence. But it will come. Man 
contains within himself fountains of health and 
youthful vigor, waiting to be unlocked.—Charles 
Gilbert Davis. 


Why Is It? 

Two men stood on the ninth floor of the Guar- 
anty Loan building leaning over the rail and 
looking down into the well as they conversed 
earnestly on the topics of business which brought 
them together. For twenty minutes they re- 
mained in the same position, and as they were 
about to separate one of them remarked: ‘Did 
you feel an impulse to jump over as you stood 
here?” The words were hardly spoken before the 
gentleman literally ran towards the elevator, and 
stopping short of it said: ‘My dear fellow, that 
was in my mind all the time and your suggestion 
capped the climax. I had to get away. I never 
stand on such a high eminence without that feel- 
ing; and what makes it?” The speaker was one 
of the most prominent and talented men in Min- 
neapolis. His name is associated with university 
honors of a national character. So that the sen- 
sation common to many when standing on great 
heights is shared alike by the educated as well as 
the ignorant, the healthy and rubust as well as 
the sickly and weak. Now, what is it creates 
such suicidal thoughts?—Minneapolis Tribune. 


An Occult Experience. 


In one of the Twin Cities of Minnesota lives an 
old gentleman engaged for more than forty years 
in journalistic and literary work. About a year 
ago his wife died, leaving him with no family 
other than an adopted daughter. He became 
lonely and melancholy in consequence of the 
death of his cherished life companion, and to add 
to his depression he lost his employment. He 
had accumulated no property and poverty came 
to embitter his sense of desolation. His adopted 
daughter was employed as a teacher and the old 
journalist used to sit idle and solitary day after 
day. He believed himself of no further use in 
the world and longed for death. Vainly he 
searched for work, but everywhere he found 
young men in possession of the newspaper field. 
Nobody wanted to hire anold man, and although 
he had many friendly acquaintances, month after 
month went by without any avenue being opened 
for him to earn an honest livelihood. The only 
ornament of the little sitting-room in his cottage 
was a portrait of his dead wife. One evening, 
after a day of fresh disappointments in his quest 
for employment, he sat facing this picture. He 
was more than usually depressed and longed to 
end the struggle and find repose in the grave. 
He gazed intently at the picture for a long time, 
exclaiming again and again, ‘‘What shall I do? 
What shall Ido?” Then a voice seemed to come 
from the lips of the portrait in answer to his ap- 
peal. It said, ‘‘Write a book.’ These words 
were once repeated. They were perfectly audi- 
ble and appeared to be the natural voice of the 
dead wife. The old man had never thought of 
writing a book, but after he went to bed the en- 
tire plan of a volume of opinions and recollec- 
tions shaped itself in his mind. Next day he be- 
gan work. In about four months the book was 





finished. The labor of writing it caused him to 
recover his mental tone and interest in life. Sub- 
scribers enough were obtained in advance of 
printing to make the book a pecuniary success. 
The veteran journalist made a little money from 
it which relieved his pressing needs. Now he 
asks himself whether he really heard the voice 
of the spirit of his wife, or whether it was only 
his ‘‘subjective self” that came to his aid in his 
time of great distress and spoke by the mouth of 
the picture on the wall. 


A Dying Call. 

On the night of the eleventh of December, 
1887, the writer of this paper—then residing in 
St. Paul, Minnesota—retired to bed at ten o’clock, 
being then in good health and mind free from 
care or anxiety, writes M. C. O'Byrne in the 
Religio-Philo. Journal. At two o’clock in the 
morning, after a sound sleepof nearly four hours, 
he was awakened by a cry, and half rising in the 
bed he was astonished to hear himself called by 
name three times quite distinctly. He at once 
recognized the voice as that of one near and dear 
to him, and after a few minutes of pondering he 
thought the circumstance strange enough for in- 
quiry. Being by nature skeptical of all things 
transcending ordinary experience, yet convinced 
that in this case he was notallowing imagination 
to run away with reason, he struck a light, care- 
fully noted down the time and the circumstances, 
and immediately wrote a short letter to the per- 
son whose voice he had heard, or supposed he 
had heard. About a week later he received a 
letter announcing that at two o’clock in the 
morning of the twelfth, the person to whom he 
had written was at the point of death, and in her 
agony had called on him by name to come to her 
assistance. Subsequently, on her recovery, she 
told the writer that during the most critical 
period of her illness her mind was concentrated 
on him. The distance between the two was at 
that time about four hundred miles, but so far as 
could be determined the two occurrences—the 
calling by name and the auditional experience— 
were actually synchronous. 


Dreamland. 


What is a dream?—has long been a bone of 
contention among men. Some scientists tell us 
dreams are mental disturbances produced from 
disordered stomachs. Others say they are the 
workings of a too sensitive brain whilst the 
wearied body is resting in sleep. But sages of 
olden times deemed them the impressions left on 
the mind of conversations held by the spirit, 
whilst free of the requirements of the gross body. 
And it is possible that all are correct, for each 
class of reasoners may have been arguing on a 
separate class of dream. Speaking for myself I 
have had acquaintance with all three kinds. 
After many a night of battles with wild beasts, 
dragons, bad men, or balls of fire, I have realized 
in the morning that there was an undesirable, 
undigested burden on my stomach. Once when 
a lad I had been one of twenty chess players who 
had simultaneously engaged that great player, 
Lowenthal. The game ended ina draw; triumph 
enough for a lad of seventeen. In my sleep I 
played the game through and, changing a move, 
won. Next day I suggested the change and its 
results to Herr Lowenthal, who gave it careful 
analysis and pronounced the move sound and 
forceful of a win as followed out. Six years 
afterwards in India my favorite brother stood 
plainly by my bedside, smiled at me and van- 
ished. Inthe morning it only impressed me asa 
sweet and pleasant dream calling for no further 
thought. Six weeksor so later I heard the news 
of his death in the West Indies at about the time 
I had dreamed of him. HadI noted the date ex- 
actly I might now know as a fact that soul con- 
verses with soul when released from this mortal 








coil by sleep or death. Yet though it isa mere 
unauthentic coincidence, I remain impressed 
that such communion is more than probable. 
History tells us of twonote-worthy dreams: That 
of Julius Czesar’s wife on the night prior to his 
assassination; and that warning sent to Joseph 
which gave to the world the life and death of 
Christ. 

Since penning this I have been told by one: 
“Several of the most important events of my life 
including my coming here, were foreshadowed to 
me from dreamland. Yet so gross and dull were 
my imaginations that I did not construe their 
warning till construction was too late. Another 
writes of a beautiful vision of the hereafter that 
remains impressed in vivid lines and flowing 
colors on his brain. This comes under the second 
class of dream theories, for he had dropped off 
to sleep pondering on the subject of Death and 
Beyond.—Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


A Case of Clairvoyance, 


The following is from an unusually interesting 
article, ‘‘The Ascent of Life,’’ by Stinson Jarvis, 
in the December Arena: 

Before concluding this chapter I must relate a 
case with which I had nothing to do except as 
spectator. The particulars of it would no doubt 
be corroborated, if necessary, by my mother, sis- 
ter and brother-in-law. I do not bring it forward 
in proof of anything set out in this book, because 
I object to mentioning the work of professional 
clairvoyants. Inthe meantime the reader will 
not object to hearing an account which may be 
amply authenticated. 

My mother’s sister, who then lived in Chicago, 
was rather fond at one time of consulting clair- 
voyantes. When my aunt visited us, somewhere 
about 1877, she said her clairvoyante in Chicago 
could tell the fate of one of my brother-in-law’s 
vessels, which was then three months overdue 
on a return voyage from a South American port. 
When she returned home she consulted the 
woman, and I was present when my mother read 
the report as to the vessel, contained in aunt’s let- 
ter. I can almost give it in the words I then heard: 
‘The vessel is not lost. The delay has been oc- 
casioned by an accident. When in shallow water 
the ship struck her keel against the bottom and 
received an injury. However, sheis all safe, and 
has arrived in port, but will have to go into dry 
dock for repairs.”’ 

My brother-in-law, the owner of the ‘“l.iward 
Blake,” was present at the reading of the letter. 
I saw him growing intensely interested. When 
it was finished he drew from his pocket a letter 
which he had received that morning from the 
captain of his ship, giving precisely the same in- 
formation. Hisletter was from Glasgow. When 
seeking shelter in some obscure South American 
harbor, the ‘‘Edward Blake” struck the bar. The 
captain had for a long time been afraid to pro- 
ceed on the voyage because he could not tell the 
extent of the damage. The letter went on to 
say that the vessel was just going into dry dock 
for repairs. 

I have tested the work of professional clairvoy- 
antes. It is always unreliable, but not always 
incorrect. Some have a faculty for putting 
themselves, at will, into a condition of light 
sleep. It is not the deep, almost fathomless 
sleep which sets free the soul in the way I have 
described. But it deadens the influences of the 
body to some extent, and thus gives the interior 
faculties a better chance to become cognizant of 
truth thanin the more waking state. There is 
nothing peculiar about this. Thousands of women, 
in all ages, have been reported to possess ‘‘sec- 
ond sight.” It is merely ability to partly remove 
the effects produced by the body and its sensa- 
tions in ‘‘walling in” the soul. If these people 
could remove the bodily wall sufficiently they 
would arrive at absolute truth. 
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Correspondence Solicited. 


Too Wet. 

An English ‘‘globe trotter” declares that Japan 
‘*has weather, but no climate,” and then drops 
into verse, thus: 

Dirty duys hath September 
April, June and November 
bre February unto May 


rhe rain it raineth every day 
mn 


All the rest have thirty-<« 

Without one blessed gleam of sur 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty 
They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty 


Disgusted with heathen weather, this grum- 
bler should come to the States of the great Cen- 
tral West and Northwest, and note the excess of 
sunshiny days, and the clear, bracing air of IIli- 
nois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Wyom- 


ing, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Missouri. If he desired to make a thorough in- 


vestigation by visiting all parts of these States, 
he would travel by the Burlington lines, which 
go everywhere. Tickets can be obtained from 
any ticket agent of the Burlington or connecting 
lines, or by addressing W. J. C. Kenyon, Gen. 
Pass. Agent, St. Paul Minn. 
*@. 
A Strange Cloud Spectacle. 

‘‘l saw a strange sight a few daysago on Silver 
Peak Mountain, B. C.,” said J. D. Leedy recently. 
“The mountain is about 8,000 feet high, and | 
had reached an altitude of 7,000 feet, where there 
was a depression or gulch between two cones or 
peaks. Eternal snow reigns there, and as far as 
the eye could reach, the snow-tipped mountains 


| of the Cascade Range, their gulches, streams and 


valleys as well as the level country could be seen. 
I crawled slowly over the divide and looked down 


the other side of the mountain. Away down be- 


| low I saw a dense cloud coming swiftly up the 


steep and rugged side. I knew that in all prob- 
ability in a few moments I would be enveloped 


| in it, and my first thought was to make for a 


cabin, further down the side of the mountain. 
But I judged from the speed the cloud was being 
driven I would not have time to reach the cabin 
and I concluded to stop where I was. On came 
the cloud, and when within a few feet of where I 
sat, it was struck by a stronger lateral current 
and it veered to one side, passing within six feet 
of me. It stood still—a great inky mass as black 
as the darkness of Egypt; to the right the sun 
was shining brightly, and to the left stood a per- 
pendicular wall of intense blackness. It was a 
sight never to be forgotten.”’— Fairhaven ( Wash. 
He rald 
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GREAT FALLS 
WATER-POWER & TOWNSITE 60. 


Great Falls, Montana. 
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Special inducements in LAND and POWER 
for Manufacturing Industries of ALL KINDS. 


THE DENVER OF MONTANA. 


Business and Residence Lots, Lands and Mechan- 


ake Fi 
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ical Power for sale at reasonable rates 


and on favorable terms. 
Hard Times Prices for Sixty Days 
on all Lots ranging from $100 to $5 OOO. 


In sales aggregating $500,000 not a 
Single contract has been forfeited. 


For Maps, Prices and 
full information address 


GREAT FALLS WATER-POWER & TOW N- 
SITE COMPANY, 


Great Falls, Montana. 
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Wisconsin. 
lure Weyerhauser lumbering 
dicate has decided on a site 
for the ammoth saw mill. It 
will be wated on Lake Nebaga 
main. ten 1 ‘ f Superior the South Shore 
ud The syndicate owns 300,000,000 feet of pine tribu 
tary he i} hay g built a railroad 
ect git witl ! Omaha t is well as with the 
] vable ead ite fthes Cr xh er I he y 
ad ite w 4 the Southwestern trrde as well as 
C} ig ind Faste irgo markets Already 400 mer 
ire at work f he te Supe Inla Oo ? 
An Ashla patcl the Minneayp« 1 ‘ 
say \ iret! esti é f the ‘ f acre ! 
the “Omaha t for wi h app ition has been 
mude y the ushe ip the sing time ftheland 
iftice t lay hows that a total of 44,000 acres has been 
overed.or seventy are le mr snearly as much 
as the totular tof lan ntained the inde nity 
lands throwt for settlement by the Government 
n th d t three yea iz | day was marked 
Va general itter u f the few hundred filers whe 
have already eecded in ma ng atisfactory filing 
A few have t w } to ser home tor the 
present t rt \ ! t filers t lia vere a 
large numbe W ( The registra i beer 
forced to ref t ‘ ( e up] A r fa 
ivrent ins ! he ‘ i ‘ { their marriage VOWS 
vhich t iwi ! estead right A spe il 
f I Br te early eve re entot that 
l alit ! ilready used } t estead right 
4 ! pa ‘ i take to the ind W 
1 " ul ettleme the Omaha 
i 
Minnesota. 
RAINY LAKE ¢ y the new tow projected in the 
try after w s named, up the terna 
t na irv betwee Lake Supe r and Lake of 
he W 
Tue Mesaba & N hern Ra id has dis 
posed lurte lollar ‘ t f unty 
ist i Fast fina il f ind President Al 
ed M t i ince that the road w i viped 
u iting indebts ess by Fe 1a 
A LD H it i A e is} ec te fror 
I) it} gl ! f west, str ng the 
Ke River Va hof kar 4! tl f Caled 
1. al her Cu ut The farme f several 
f the prairie int th ugh which the line will rur 
have offered to grace free of charge, and a very i 
able it ul re the pr 
ector Mur uit to have assurance f large 
pp t ar e Cana i Pacif ector ure i t 
e alive ( lue ar fea ty f the pla 
INa ( ar it f the Super ( | 
dated Ir Mines ¢ pany, John D. Rockefeller took 
£! 000.008 f the place f a like ar int of 
bond Ihe any ‘ iny of the best mines of 
he Mesaba Range and a the railroad running from 
the t t I) it \ rding to the N Tribune 
the re t fthe new arrangement ist ep the on 
trol thie il e har ! Mer tt A Lother 
Duluth er terested with ther ind to place the 
! ‘ and tilroad in eft ent working ndit ! 
for the ming sea " ‘ 
Lirrtee FALL $ ipidly growing a i manufactur 
gz I nt It ha re valuable manufacturing 
lustries tha iny ty north of Minneapol The 
i i lustrie surse, agriculture, and 
that it try we estal shed in this section; but 
! ty can hope t great that depends alone on ag 
I lture and what little trade it builds up and devel 
p And that ist *he mdition of most towns in 
M re tu They have nly agriculture on which to 
deper ititt é i diversity of industries to make 
icity and Littl i has then Little Falls Transcript 
rue quantity of ime handled yearly in this Stat 
by cold storage companies is something enormous: at 
least 4,000 carcasses of venison for the past year, and 
for the same period 280,000 birds Fror Lake Pepin 
alone there has been shipped this year 500 tons of coarse 


fish, su 


ing industry « 


than 6 
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00 tons « 


the State is an 
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NORTHWESTERN 


is annually 
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orse, ete. The fish 
important one More 
handled in the c 


at fish, red | 


ties 





Duluth. During the 


Board of Fish Commissioners have con 


of st 


Paul and Minneapolis and 
vear the State 
fiscated and destroyed 339 nets, which spread out would 


cover a distance of eight miles 


The North 


Theircombined value 


W te $5500 


North Dakota. 


(HEESE making is fast becoming one of the most im 
portant features among the ranch men on the Mouse 
River 

\ WEALTHY company from Indiana has purchased a 
section of low land southwest of this town. They will 
put the whole tract under cultivation this year and 
plant it to cranberries Devils Lake Inter-Ocean 


He State of North Dakota has fixed by law a bounty 
of $1 forevery hundred pounds of starch manufactured 





from potatoes grown within the State. Potatoes aver- 
from 300 to 400 bushels per acre, and as a usual 
thing are heat 
THe Republican calls to mind that in the rebuilding 
of Fargo, less than $50,000 of borrowed money has been 
used. Fargo’s stability in the past, as well as in the 
present, can largely be attributed to the fact that the 
business property is owned by the citizens, hence the 


rapid rebuilding of the city since the big fire 


\ WOOLEN mill somewhere in the western part of the 
Stute would be desirable if one could be secured. The 
wool interests are in the western section, and if there 
could be a factory here, the freight on both the raw 
and manufactured material could be saved. There is 
bound to be one time. and the only question which 


oncerns wool growers is, how long?— Bismarck Tribune 


uk sugar-beet industry is no longer a small thing 
n North Dakota. It has been found a paying business 
mn a small seale for several years past:among the 


of the State, 


to the sugar- 


Russian Jewsin the southwestern part 


ind now whole farms are being planted 


beet. The advent of two large factories and refineries 
being built there next spring is evidence that North 
Dakota is fast becoming a manufacturing State. 

PHE year ist passed is probably the hardestever ex- 


perienced in Ne 
ondition of 


rth Dakota, yet when we compare the 


ir people with those in other sections of 


nel 


residents of 


the country we are ned to congratulate ourselves 


that we are this State. There is no deny- 


ing the fact that money is scarce and hard to get and 
that the yield of our principal cereal was light and the 
price very low, but we have yet to learn of a single 
county in the State where destitution exists and “the 
poor ye always have with you No community is ex- 
empt. but upon the whole our people are in comfort- 
able circumstances We believe the experience of 1803 
will be of untold benefit Lisbon Free Press 
South Dakota. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the hard times the city of Yank 

tor ible to report gratifying improvements. The 


population has nereased 1,000 improvements aggre- 


guting £200,000 have been made, of which: sum $125,000 
has been invested in business buildings and residences 
rhe city spent 37,000 in cement sidewalks alone; the 
Great Northern Railway has just \been completed to 
Yankton; the Yankton college has erected a science 
hall costing $25,000, and plans have been perfected for 


The 
dges and roads leading to 


building an opera house and hotel in the spring. 
county has spent $20,000 in br 


Yankton 


ourt h 


erect a commodious 


News. 


will 


to cost $75,000 


and next season 


iberdeen 


use 


Montana. 
He agricultural country lyingalong the Clark Fork 
River is settling up fast by a character of settlers who 


are industrious and frugal and will make the country 
a garden spot in time 

Montana mines paid dividends last 
Montana farms, if ten per 


\ HALF dozer 


year of more than $1,000,000 


cent of the tillable soil were cultivated, would pay 
dividends of ten times that amount.—Helena Indepen- 
dent 


A YEAR ago there were but two stamp mills running 


n the immediate vicinity of Helena; now there are 
five.all doing well. There is gold-bearing-rock enough 
in sight within five miles of Helena to warrant con- 


stant work for for a generation to come. 


Helena is certain to become one of the great gold-pro- 


900 stamps 


ducing camps of the country. 


THERE is indeed a bright outlook for Kalispell and 
the Flathead Valley for 1894. 
in the hills assures a sufficient quantity of water for 
the crops of next season. A flouring milland a brewery 
are now in operation which will consume all the grain 
certain now that 


The abundance of snow 


grown in this valley. It is almost 


work will begin in the spring on a line of railway from 
Kalispell to Crow’s Nest Pass, bringing anthracite 





coalinto the valley. Letters are received every day 
which indicate that there will be a large influx of peo- 
ple here next season.— Kalispell Graphic. 


NEGOTIATIONS are now on foot looking to the erec- 
tion of a 200-stamp mill in the vicinity of the York 
gold fields 
ning from $3 to $10a tonin that vicinity that can be 


The Montana Midland 


There are enormous quantities of ore run- 


mined ata minimum expense 
will open up that country. 





THE 
stantly increasing and is now larger than ever before, 
It is stated by the agents that the Sand Coulee Coal 
Company is now shipping out the enormous amount of 


daily output of the Sand Coulee mines is con 


2,500 tons daily, which is nearly twice the amount of 
The pay 
pace with the increase of production and there are now 


the output a year ago. roll of course keeps 


between 500 and 600 men employed at the mines. 

THE really marvelous showing of gold-bearing ores 
about Basin. is producing a regular old-time 
the 
returns in gold indi- 


at and 


“boom.” The present shipments are of ore from 
Hope mine and the consequent 
cate that this property will soon rank as the best pay- 
the United States. All about Basin 


there are scores upon scores of gold-bearing leads that 


ing gold mine in 


are now being developed under the impetus given by 


the success of the Hope. The original locator of the 
Hope was M. O’ Donnell, of Basin. Hon. Thos. A. 


Carter and Hon. John Clayberg of Helena acquired an 
interest through legal services rendered Mr. O’ Don- 
nell; but the work which made this wonderful 
property, and without which it would have probably 
been abandoned, was started by E. D. Edgerton, presi- 
dent of the Helena National Bank, who was subse- 
quently assisted by A. U. Spratt, of Alpena, Mich. 
rhe active the property been 
largely in the hands of Mr. Young, of Helena, also one 
It is 
centrates from the Hopeito net ten or fifteen thousand 
A mile or of Basin 
seen one of the largest quartz leads known 
feet in width, and extends northerly and 
southerly through the country for many The 
quartz is of low grade, probably averaging not more 


management of has 


of the owners. not uncommon fora car of con- 


dollarsin gold. two west may be 
It is hun- 
dreds of 


miles. 


than two or three dollars per ton; but the lead, as 
such, is a genuine curiosity because of its great ex- 
tent. All through the country west of Basin the 


mountains are fairly alive with gold-bearing leads. 
The district lies just half-way between Helena and 
Butte, and is certain to the greatest 
gold-producing camps in the world 


become one of 


Washington. 
Grays HARBOR salmon is finding 
A consignment of 500 pounds was sent to Salt 
The fish company will 
securing a market for all the 


an ever widening 
market. 
find no 


fish it 


Lake recently. new 
trouble in 


procure. 


can 

AN eight-foot ledge of silver and gold quartz has 
been discovered under the city of Tacoma, and there is 
a lively secret fight going on for possession. An assay 
shows the quartz to carry $150 in silver and $7 in gold 
It is located in the center of population and 
was discovered by accident while a man was digging a 
cellar. 
are reticent on the subject. 


per ton, 


So says an exchange, but the Tacoma papers 





THE city of Tacoma has undergone considerable 
improvement during the year just past, making it the 
more desirable as a place of residence. The great ac 
complishment of the year was the acquisition of the 
water and electric lighting systems by purchase at a 
cost of $1,750,000. 
than enough to pay the interest on the money invested 


and the operating expenses. 





The revenues from the two are more 





ABOUT a ton per day of herring and smelt are now 


caught with the hook and line at the city wharves. 
The bottom of the harbor is covered with countless 
millions of these little fishes, and men, women and 


There several 


line is swished 


children are hauling them are 
hooks to each line. The 
water. and when drawn up, has impaled on its hooks 


from one to half a dozen fish,— Whatcom Reveille. 


up. 
through the 


TuHeE Interstate Fair Association has been incorpor- 
ated here to carry out the project of holding in Ta- 
coma next fall a big exposition, to be participated in 
by Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, British Col- 
umbia and Alaska. The buildings and site of the Ta- 
coma Exposition will be used and a dozen other build- 
ings will be erected in the park overlooking Puget 
Sound. The fair is to be open from August 15 to No- 
vember 1. 

ANOTHER extensive irrigation scheme will soon 
reach fruition in the Walla Walla Valley. In the 
southwestern portion of the valley, lying parallel 
with the Walla Walla River and commencing at the 
Union Pacific Railroad before it enters Dry Creek can- 
yon, are 3,500 acres of the richest kind of land, suitable 
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for fruits of all kinds, but lacking water. E. B. Cox of 
that section has contracted with the owners of this 
land toconstruct a large canal and develop a source of 
water supply. 


A LARGELY attended meeting of farmers was held 
at Ellensburg December 30, to discuss the sugar beet 
ndustry. A great deal of enthusiasm was shown and 
blank contracts, binding as to the number of acres 
each farmer will plant, were distributed. and it is be- 
lieved that 5,000 acres will be secured in that section 
for supplying a factory on contract. An analysis of 
beets from that vicinity shows the lowest percentage 
of sugar to be 14.7, and the highest 18.7. 

GEONGE HAcKeEtT of Boston was at Fairhaven with 
a proposal to ship fresh balibut, salmon. sardines and 
smelt to New York and Boston. “The halibut caught 
here,” be said, “is of fine quality, the smelt isin great 
demand, and the sardines, 1 think, are equal to the 
mported. New York will use five cars of smelt and 
ten of salmon a day, and Boston nearly as many. If 
this trial proves successful, I shall have a fleet of 
fishing schooners like those used on the Atlantic. 
each of which will carry forty men, who receive an 
average salary of $65 per month. It will require an ice 
plant of 150 tons aday. The fish will cost three cents 
per pound laid down in the East and will command 
twenty-five and thirty cents per pound.” 


SPOKANE has to-day a larger population than ever 
before; there are more people permanently located in 
the surrounding country than ever before: we have 
several hundred miles more railway this year than we 
had last: more farms under cultivation, more or- 
chards, more mines, more resources of all descriptions: 
the people here are here to stay, and even now an in- 
dustrial host is preparing to leave their old homes in 
other States to come to Washington in search of 
broader opportunities. The East may be skeptical 
and it may go on believing that the West is ephemeral 
und “over-boomed,” but the Western States have only 
begun to grow, and the Western railroad centers are 
going to double their population within a few years 
Spokane Review, 


SPEAKING of artesian wells, the fifth one in the 
Moxee is said to be a monster, its flow greatly exceed- 
ing that of any otber well in the valley. Itis owned by 
D. C. Stone, and he is justly proud of it. However, C. 
L..Gano has another well in the same valley, which 
bids fair to excel its rival from another standpoint. 
Chis latter well spouts forth water which has strong 
electric properties. In fact, it seems to be full of elec- 
tricity. Those who know, having tried it, say that one 
feels the usual exhiliration after a bath multiplied 
many times over, and renewed vigor and energy re 
main to the bather for days after the plunge. Mr. 
Gano is inclined to believe that he has found the fa- 
bled fountain of eternal youth, once supposed to have 
been located by Ponce de Leon in the marshes of Flo- 
rida. Atany rate, the water will bear acquaintance 
and Mr. Gano should be persuaded to pipe it to Yak- 
ima, open up a big hotel and establish a summer re 
sort. There would be “millions in it.’”—North Yakima 
Republic. 


[vr is a well known fact that during the past eight or 
ten years specimens of ore have been brought into the 
city by ranchers living in the vicinity of the head 
waters of Blue Creek, to the east of Walla Walla, to 
which very little attention was given until a recent 
date. The reason for scouting the idea of gold exist- 
ng on the western base of the Blue Mouutains was 
that itis mostly of a basaltic formation and no assays 
were made, as gold does not existin connection with 
basalt. Recently, however, important discoveries were 
alleged to have been made by experts sent to the head- 
waters of Blue Creek, although the matter has been 
kept comparatively quiet. The discovery consists of 
gold oxide, which occurs in what was once a live lime- 
stone belt, but owing to the lava flow which came later 
on it burned the life out of this dyke of lime. Itis in 
this formation that the ore is said to have been found. 
From parties interested the reporter learns that aver- 
age samples of the ore have been sent to assayers in 
Salt Lake, Denver and San Francisco, which in every 
instance runs in gold as high as $200 per ton and never 
lower than $100. The ore is perfectly free milling. 
Walla Walla Stateaman. 


The Canadian Northwest. 

THE management of the Royal Planing Mills at New 
Westminster have contracted to supply an Ontario 
dealer with 15,000,000 cedar shingles during the next six 
months. This is said to be the largest single order+of 
the kind ever received in British Columbia, and no 
less than 100 cars will be required to convey the 
shingles to their destination. 

“Yes,” said: Mr. Robowtham, “there is a very general 
notion that lands are vacant around Winnipeg because 
they are worthless for anything but building in fu- 
ture days of progress. Yet,if people only took the 
trouble to inquire, they would find what excellent 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 


(Medals and Diplomas) 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


On the following articl 
namely: 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 
PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
/GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
i} VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 

COCOA BUTTER, 

For ** purity of material,” 


“excellent flavor,” and “uni- 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY CROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 














A. E, JOHNSON. 





WANTED—4 20°. staunoxH 


REPUBLICAN EDITOR 


with from $2,000 to %,000 to purchase half interest in 
the LIVINGSTON, MONTANA, ENTERPRISE Estab 
lished eleven years andis undoubtedly the best paying 
newspaper property in Montana. Wish to complete 
negotiations by June Ist. 
Address 
GEO. H. WRIGHT, 
LIVINGSTON, MON 


_ COASTING ON SKATES 
Over the Hard Snow in the Streets and Fields. 


Our COASTERS are easily clamped to any skate, 
giving a broader surface, which glides smoothly over 
the snow. The greatest sport for boys and girls with 
out the danger attending ice skating. 

State size of your skate. 

Price, 30c. per pair and 6c. for postage 
or 2c, stamps. 

Cireulars upon application 


Postal note 


HALE & Co.. 
WORCESTER, MASS 


BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Get Our Book, 


‘HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 Plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
$2 in paper, $3 in cloth, gilt top. Sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if desired. 


Circular of 26 Cuts Free. 


OMEYER & THORI, Architects, 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OLAF O SEARLE, 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 
EUROPEAN POINTS. 
We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 


North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


BANK DRAFTS 
Issued on all the leading Banks of 
Europe. 


10,000,000 ACRES 


of choice 


RAILROAD LANDS 


RAILROAD TICKETS (N 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 











land awaits cultivation within a few miles of the 
city. Farming lands hardly second to any to be found 
in the Province can be had at from $3 to $10 (12s to £2) 
an acre within twenty miles of Winnipeg. There are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of such land, while 
equally good land within ten miles of the city hall can 
be had for $10 an acre, and it is all within reach of the 
best railways and markets that the Northwest posses- 
ses. The central market of the prairie country is al- 
most at our doors. Why,I have myself seen a farm 
within five miles of the city hall which has been cul- 
tivated for thirty years in succession without a par- 
ticle of manure.’’—London (Ont.) Gazette. 


THE completion of the Nelson and Fort Sheppard ex- 
tension of the Spokane & Northern Railroad is an ac- 
complished fact, and the first train passed over the 
road from Nelson, B. C., to Spokane on the fourteenth 
of December without incident. The completion of 
this road is of great importance and does away with 
the necessity of traveling by boat, or transfer, or un- 
certainties which have heretofore existed on the Spo- 
kane and Northern. Nothing in the way of railroad 
building could at this time have added so much to the 
importance of Spokane or the conveniences of the 
traveling public, for there is an already heavy and 
constantly increasing business between Spokane and 
the British Columbia mining camps. Every pound of 
ore from the great Silver King and other Toad Moun- 
tain properties will pass over this road when business 
shall have assumed definite shape and those mines 
make regular shipments.—Spokane Mining Review. 








Family Tourist Cars to Puget Sound. 


Upholstered tourist cars in charge of porter and 
equipped with bedding, cooking ranges, lavatories, 
toilet rooms, ete., form apart of the Great Northern 
Railway through train between the Twin Cities and 
Seattle. For the present Tourists cars leave St. Paul 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sundays at 7.45 P. M., Minne- 
apolis 8.15 P.M. $2.50 for double berth to Spokane; 
$3.00 to Seattle. 

Daily service will begin shortly, in connection with 
the present splendid service for all classes of travel. 

a ee = 
Consumption Cured, 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
all who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


* 
* 





“I’ve been told that Jenkins has been calling me a 
coward and a thief.” “Pooh! I wouldn’t mind, You 
know that be never gets things more than half right 
any time.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars 


W holesal Vept 26 Jackson Street 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 
Coal Shippers. 


Duluth, Wsst Superior, Washburn, 


: , 
: Wharves Green Bay, Milwaukee. 


Genera! Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 


Importers and Wholesale 


Fiar wee e Jobbvers 


OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 


Docks: 


General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., | 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. PauL, MINN 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, | 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailor express attended to promptly. Write for terms 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., | 
| 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


ae hed clot 


FARWELL, OZMUN, EIRE &CO., 
| 








( ‘ es of ( itler y Bporpiney Gants, itchers’ 
Tools | Supplic “ a tor ataloguse 


wa & 2B East iwSr, ST. PAUL, MINN 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 





Works on Great Northern Railway. | 
Oifice, Nos. 211 & 212 Marhattan Building. — 


H.D. MATHEWS, R 
Pres. & Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN 
FAIRBAEES, MORSE & CO., eects Cbiiteinaan stl . 


371 & 373 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 








©. BROWN, 
Vice Pres. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


——— SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 


The Best croods in the Market 


} St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 





ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 


Distillers’ Agents 


ABD 


Wholesale Liquor Dealers. 


F. G. Brapy, 
JuLiIus KESSLER. 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., CaN Be 


SAINT Pau - F. J. HUBER 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Smp_ey St., Cor. SrxtTH. | 42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WHOLESALE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 


MINNEAPOLIS ENVELOPE Co., (Mfrs) Minneapolis. 


WHOLESALE COFFEES AND TEAS. 


Wrieut, BARRETT & STILWELL, St. Paul 


McCormick, Behnke & Co., 
St. Paul. 


Waite & Leonakgp, St. Paul. 


Jas. H. Bisnop & Co., Minneapolis. | 


THE J.D, HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn., 


TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 
when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES for young men and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 








4@The only School in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around 


NOUBLE DAY TRAIN SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
AND 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, ASHLAND, 
DULUTH 


And all points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


| Wisconsin Central Lines. 


The popular route to the Hunting and 
Fishing Resorts of 


ILLINOIS and WISCONSIN. 


Close connections made in St. Paul and Minne- 
Southern California and 
go withall lines 


polis with all lines to 


Pacific Coast points, and in Chica 


running east and soutl 

For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to Agents of 
these Lines, or Agents of any railway in the 


United States or Canadian Provinces 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’'| Pass. Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 


H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CO., 


Railroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers 


316-318 Robert Street. St. PAUL. MINN. 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN T OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
Pret, answer and an honest opinion, write to 

1 & CO., who have had neariy fifty vears’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechane 
ical and scientific books sent free 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
spec ial notice inthe Scientific American, and 

jus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circ val ition of any scientific work in the 
world. S3 ayear. Sample copies sen. free. 

Building KK jition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. E very num ber contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling bus ilders to show the 
latest designs and secure contracts. Address 

MUNN & CO., NEW YOrkK, 361 BROADWAY. 











SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 
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OWN YOUR TELEPHONE NOW. 


After February 1st, 1894, the INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CO 
will deliver Telephones which will be SOLD OUTRIGHT, and we 


will guarantee against ]NFRINGEMENT. 


Open @Telephone Exchange in Your City. 
Peivate Lines from Office to Residence. 

Private Lines from Office to Factory. 

Private Lines from Residence to Barn. 


FACTORY AND MILL PLANTS 


Write for prices, circulars, etc., stating fully your wants. 




















WHEN the St. Paul Press Club determined to 
issue a book for the purpose of raising money to 
pay off its debts, a committee was appointed to 
take the matter in charge. As is usually the 
case with committees the work fell into the hands 
of a single enthusiastic and industrious man. Of 
the other nine committeemen only two or three 
rendered any real assistance. The industrious 
and enthusiastic man was Harry W. Wack,and he 


, fairly merits the large amount of praise and the 


small amount of criticism cailed forth by the ap- 
pearance of ‘*For Revenue Only.’ The book is 
a large volume of 350 pages printed on excellent 
paper and handsomely bounce in cloth. The 
mechanical work was done by D. Ramaley & Son, 
printers, and H. L. Collins & Co., binders, and 
the engraving by Bramblett & Beygeh. The 
contributors of the twenty-three stories and 
sketches it contains range in years and standing 
from veteran editors down to youthful reporters. 
The list comprises Hon. Henry A. Castle, Col. 
A. E, Chantler, Ruth Kimball, Harry W. Wack, 
John H. Garnsey, Franklyn W. Lee, Rev. John 
Conway, Mary H. Severance, I. A. Paradis, 
Irving Todd, J. S. Vandiver, L. D. Ventura, H. 
T. Black, Wm. Wettleson, IF’. A. Johnson, Car) 
Neuhausen, De Witt K. Cochran, J. M. Hawks, 
J. E. Gemmel, Moses Folsom, Hon. Lewis Baker 
and H. P. Hall. The literary quality of such a 
mosaic of matter coming from so many pens is 
naturally rather uneven, but it averages pretty 
well. None of it is bad and all of it readable. 
Here and there one gets a spark of real genius 
from the handsome pages of clear print. It is 
said that the club will net anout $600 from the 
sale of an edition of 600 copies. 
* * * 

Miss Lily A. Long’s second novel, ‘‘Appren- 
tices to Destiny,’’ shows a decided advance in 
literary quality over her first book, ‘‘A Squireof 
Low Degree,” which appeared about two years 
ago. Without being too much weighted with a 
‘“‘purpose,” as are 80 many modern novels, 
this story takes hold of the labor problem with 
a clear comprehension of the slow workings of 
the divine law of progress that is bringing hu- 
manity up to higher levels and that will neither 








ee ee aN ae ae ‘aeadtetintds aioe aes Gag 


108 Endicott Arcade, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


[Kindly mention this magazine when you write. 


be hurried nor hindered. 
remarkable in a young woman. 
writers see things as they ought to be and are 
impatient with all failure to reach their stan- 
Miss Long is abie to take a philosophic 


Such comprehension is 
Most women 


dards. 
view of the struggie of the working clases to ob- 
tain a larger share of the comforts and luxuries 
of life. 
vance achieved by the writing and declaiming of 
sucialistic agitators against capital. Nothing 
would be gained by the destruction of the pres- 
ent social system. Thesame sort of people would 
have to build the new system and they would 
build it in the old way, so long as they think the 
physical needs of man the most vital and con- 
clude that he who is best fed and clothed has 
best achieved the end of existence. A higher 
civilization will only be reached when the labor- 
ing classes have higher mental and spiritual 
standards than the great majority now have. 
The scene of *‘Apprentices to Destiny” shifts 
from Chicago to a quiet river town in the West 
that has a single big factory called the *‘ltodman 
Works,” where furniture is made by low-priced 
labor. Paul Rodman, an enthusiastic young nat- 


She sees that there can be no real ad- 


uralist while preparing himself by study and Eu- 


ropean travel for a college professorship, inher- 
its the works from a skinflint uncle, and, in- 
spired by the theories of a gaunt, intellectual 
German socialist named Kar! Brandt, and by 
the enthusiasm of a charming girl with a mis- 
sion, Joyce Maybie, with whom he of course falls 
in love, he abandons his chosen career and runs 
the factury to ‘elevate the condition of the la- 
boring man.’’ He concedes the high wages 
promptly demanded by the men and thus destroys 
the profits of the concern, but he refuses to dis- 
charge an old boyhood friend and an excellent 
workman, who is biacklisted because, years be- 
fore, he kept at work when he was ordered to 
strike. Thereupon ali hands strike and the fac- 
tory is closed. The young owner goes to Chi- 
cago. A few of the most reckless of the men, in- 
flamed by the reading of a socialistic journal, 
work themselves into a passion over a ground- 
less rumor that Rodman is on his way back with 
a gang of ‘‘scab workmen.” They set fire to the 
factory and it is destroyed in a night. The 
means of liviihood of two hundred men go up in 
the smoke of the works and so do Paul Rodman’s 
dreams of playing the role of a labor reformer. 
He accepts a professorship and marries Joyce 
May bie, who gives up her career as a writer of 





socialistic editorials fur Karl brandt’s paper to 
accept the world-old mission of women, to love 
and to make a happy home. 


Miss Long, we may add, is a working woman 


herself. She filis an importantdesk inaSt. Pau 
law book publishing house and her literary work 
has thus far been a side issue ina busy career 


It is not tired work, however, nor is it imitative 
work, but on the contrary it is fresh, thoughtfu 
and original. (Merrill & Baker, publishers, New 
York; price $1. 


— *@- 


AN EXPIRING MONOPOLY, 


An advertisement on this page announces 
the important and highly interesting fact that 
telephones will, after l‘ebruary Ist, 1594, be sold 
outright to any persons wanting them. 
that the most valuable of the patents, which have 
been running for seventeen years, are now ex 
piring and that the Bell monopoly is practically 
a thing of the past. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to presume that the general public will 
very long secure telephone service that is less 
expensive than that which it has been obliged 
to use for these many years. It wil! now 
be possible for business men in country towns to 
connect their office and residence by their own 
lines, and to use their own instruments, pur 
chased at a reasonable price. [!xchanges can be 
established where heretofore the expense virtu 
ally prohibited it. 
this limitation of Government protection will 


lt seems 


before 


In large cities the effect of 


not be so noticeable, the Bell company still hav- 
ing control of certain important details of cen- 
tral-oflice apparatus. But new inventions will 
have a chance to develop their usefulness, in 
stead of being smothered in their infancy, and 
there will be many private lines established at a 
great saving of cost to the owners who have used 
the public service. 

As some doubt appears to exist as to whether 
the old company may not, through some legal 
technicality, be allowed to retain the rights they 
have enjoyed all these years, it is pertinent to 
note that the company whose advertisement ap- 
pears herewith agrees to indemnify purchasers 
againstall claims for infringement. The oflicers 
of the company are well-known St. Paul men of 
capital and experience who will doubtless push 
this important enterprise squarely to the front, 
both in their own interest and that of the public. 
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orthern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 
AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - “ 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - “ 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - a 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - ” 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,CG00,0COO Acres. 
CEA! EF ARMING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on jive years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
/ per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT I A NDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

* lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 
ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 
why ones open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
ad ) Lad Ss 


! WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
{ sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall aggMeente the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTALNING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 


Vregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 
soiland productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 


passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands. with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
ultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co.. and the Government surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
2" When writing for publications, include the names and ad’ resses of scquai .tances, and copies will be sent 
to them also. 
FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
ade tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, or 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








A Deer With the Cattle. 


While a big herd of cattle, being driven from 
the ranch to the market, was passing through 
the Snohomish Valley, Wash., an immense deer, 
the largest ever seen in these parts, bounded out 
of the woods and joined the drove. Partly be- 
cause of the difficulty of cutting out the animal 
from the middle of the herd, where it quickly 
wended its way, and partly through curiosity as 
to what it would do, the cowboys did not molest 
it. The deer remained quietly walking with the 
herd for eight hours, and finally entered into a 
corral with the cattle at Snohomish, where it was 
captured. 


Gold in Chickens’ Gizzards. 


J. A. McConville, who lives near Butte City, 
killed one of his chickens for dinner, and on 
cleaning it found a quantity of gold nuggets in 
the cropand gizzard. Having about thirty more 
chickens on hand, he began killing and examin- 
ing them. In each of them he found a pro rata 
of nuggets, the total amount gathered from the 
thirty-one being $387.55, an average of $12.50 a 
head. The gold was sold to the State National 
Bank and pronounced eighteen karats fine. Mr. 
McConville bought fifty more chickens and 
turned them out in the gold field in the vicinity 
of his hencoop. Later, as an experiment, one of 
them was killed, and $2.80 was taken from its in- 
side works, the result of a four days’ run. Mr. 
McConville expects to be a millionaire if the 
chickens hold out. 


A Column of Suckers. 


During his recent hunting expedition to Rock 
Lake, J. C. Cady made a discovery which he be- 
lieves solves the mystery of the remarkable ser- 
pent which has long been supposed to inhabit the 
waters of the bottomless sheet of water and from 
time to time has struck terror to the hearts of 
hunters by appearing momentarily before their 
horrified eyes. 

The story is best told in Mr. Cady’s own words: 
‘“T was walking along the shore one day when 
my attention was attracted by an unusual commo- 
tion in the water a short distance from the mar- 
gin. It looked asif some large animal was swim- 
ming just beneath the surface. My curiosity was 
aroused for I had heard many stories of the re- 
markable monster which is supposed to haunt 
the lake. | wasalone, but had my rifle and de- 
cided to stand my ground and await develop- 
ments. The commotion in the water continued, 
gradually drawing nearer the point where I was 
standing, but it was some time before I could 
make out what the cause of the disturbance was. 
At last it dawned upon me. Only a few feet 
away and directly below me was a solid column 
of suckers. Thecolumn was as large around asa 
man’s body and aboutten feetlong. Each sucker 
was standing straight up in the water. The top 
of the column was about a foot below the surface 
of the lake. After watching the strange phe- 
nomenon for several minutes I took a shot at the 
column of fish. Instantly it broke into a thous- 
and fragments, each fragment being a sucker. 
Had the fish not been so near the shore that I 
could see them distinctly Ishould have been con- 
vinced that the body disturbing the water was 
the wonderful monster about which so much had 
been written. I believe that what I saw solves 
the mystery of the Rock Lake sea serpent.’’-— 
Palouse ( Wash.) News. 
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SKAGIT COUNTY }WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Officers: President, P. A. Woolley, Woolley, Wash ; Vice President, A. E. Flagg, Avon, Wash.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Geo. EF Brand, Mount Vernon, Wash. Number of milla in Skagit County, Jan. 1st, 1891, six; nwmber Jan. lat, 1893, thirty- 


five; present aggregate daily capacity, 1,500,000. 


The principal mills in the county are represented in the cards below. 





ae METCALF & FERRIS, 
t Wholesale Manufacturers of 


Skagit County Red Cedar Shingles, 


IN CAR LOT ORDERS. 


Capacity 100,000 per day. 
P. O. address, MOUNT VERNON, WASH 





ews MANUFACTURING co, 
M Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


Daily capacity. 100,000, 
P. O. address, AVON, SKAGIT Co., WASH 





RURLINGTON | M’ PG CO., 
Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles 


Daily capacity, 50,000. 


P. O. address, BURLINGTON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 





ED CEDAR SHINGLE CO,, 


Capacity, 100,000. 


Manufacturers Red Cedar Shingles. 


All kinds of dimenstonsand fancy butts made to order. 
P. O. address, MOUNT VERNON, SKAGIT Co., WASH. 
W. E. HiautroweEr, Pres J. W. Foster, Vice Prest. 

). KUL p, Sec. & Treas. 


KAGIT VALLEY SHINGLE CO. 
WOOLLEY, WASH., 
Manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 150,000 daily. 
Strictly first-class and of a high grade. 











KAGIT RIVER LUMBER AND SHINGLE (0., 


WOOLLEY, WASH., 
Manufacturers of and dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles, Washington 
Red Cedar Lumber, Washington Fir Lumber. 


Write for quotations, delivered f. o. b. your siction, 





T. VERNON SHINGLE AND LUMBER COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Clear Cedar Lumber. 
Mixed cars of shingles and lumber. 
MOUNT VERNON, WASH. 


Capacity: 200,000 shingles daily, 40,000 lumber daily. 











P. O. address, SEDRO, WASH. 
Washington Fir Flooring. 
aie 
Mills at Prairie, Washington. 
LEAR LAKE SHINGLE & LUMBER C0. 
Manufacturers of 


Capacity: Shingles, 150 M; Lumber, 30 M. 
EDRO LUMBER & SHINGLE Co 
Manufactur’sof Washington Red Cedar Shingles, 
Washington Cedar Beveled Siding, 
KER & DENSMORE, 

FREMONT, WASH., 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Shingles, 
Daily capacity 70,000. 

Office: Room 325 Bailey Building, SEATTLE. 
Mill at CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT Co 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles. 
Capacity, 220,000 shingles daily. 





WHATCOM COUNTY WASH.| SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Banner Shingle County of Washington. Output, Jan. 1, 1891, about 200,000 shingles daily. Daily capacity, March 1, 1893 
3,000,000. President, Geo. A. Cooper, New Whatcom; Secretary and Treasurer, D. H. DeCan, New Whatcom. 


D, H. DECAN, Manufacturer of 
Cedar Shingles, Whatcom, Wash. 


Capacity, 75,000 daily. Orders promptly attended to. 


HENRY & SONS, 
Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 
.UMMI, Whatcom Co., Wash. Daily capacity 40,000. 





- Manufacturers of 





RELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER & M’F’G CO., 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber & Shingles, 
NEW WHATCOM, WASH. 


W, L. MILLER, 





Manufacturer of 


Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
50,000 shingles daily, 25.000 lumber daily. 


Capacity: 
New WHATCOM, WASH. 





C, E. OWEN, 


Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 





P, H. BLANKENSHIP, Manufacturer of 
High Grade Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles, 


Daily capacity 10 000 shingles and 10.000 ft. of lumber. 
New Wuatcom, WASH. 


HAMILTON & CO., Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles, CUSTER, WASH. 








Daily capacity 80,000, 


PEAVEY & CAMPBELL, 


wholesale dealers in Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Daily capacity 90,000 shingles and 12,000 ft. lumber. 
Mill and Office, 


Manufacturers and 


SuMAS CITYy, +W ASH. 





BROWN SHINGLE Co., Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Daily capacity 50,000. 
L, D. REYNOLDS, Manufacturer of 
Red Cedar Shingles, WICKERSHAM, WASH. 
Capacity, 90,000 daily. 
LOVEALL BROS., Manufacturers and dealers in 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
GOSHEN, WASH. 


MOUNT BAKER SHINGLE M’F’G CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding, 
LICKING, WASH. 


J H. PARKER, 














Manufacturer of 


Red Cedar Shingles, 
Capacity, 60,000 shingles daily. 


AI. 
+>Send this Number East.<- 


“SeXsr” 


LAWRENCE, WASH. 








a CEDAR SHINGLES 


Made from Washington Cedar will last at least 
five times as long as pine shingles. 


They are not only the handsomest shingles made 
but they are 


The Most Economical in the long run. 


If you are going to put up a new building or 
reshingle an old one you can’t afford to use any 
other kind. Write to 


SPARKS & MONAGHAN, 
GETCHELL, WAsH. 





Manufacturers of C. COPPING. 
Cedar Shingles. A. E. DEARBORN 


es SHINGLE CO. 


Daily capacity 90,000 shingles. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


VORFOLK SHINGLE CO., 
A Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 


Mill at HoLENs, WAsH. 
P. O. address, New WHATCOM, WASH. 


Capacity, 200,000 shingles daily. 


\ATson & CO., 





Manufacturers of Cedar Shingles, 


Daily capacity 45,000 shingles. 
CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


HITE RIVER SHINGLE CO., 
(INCORPORATED.) 

Pioneer Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Washington Red Cedar Shingles and Lumber. 
BUCKLEY, WN. 

Output, 350,000 daily. 











4% BUY THEO. 


LIGHT RUNNING 





THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,"’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin ing Machine Co, 





ORANCE, MASS. o 
Tn Seen FRANC; 
CHICAGO on WS ATEANT, oh Stg 
iLL. “gos I cAL. 


PAtias. Ter 


*r.os* FOR SALE BY. 
W.F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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TAKING REFUGI 





An exchange makes public this little domestic inci- 
dent A small boy crawled under the bed when his 
mother wanted to punish hit She could not get him 
out, and she left him there until his father came and | 
was told about the ist He started to crawl under 
the bed to bring forth his disobedient son, but was 
almost paralyzed when the litt'e fellow said Hlell 

he utter l 
: 
WO REMINDERS 

You remind me of my siste said aman ata res 
taurant where they have waitresses. to one of the 
prettiest, with whom he uyeht to flirt | 

Yes.” said she Now sn’t it funny You remind 
rit muct y tlie | 

Indeed mid the rauteful young mar Ir what | 
way | 

Why, he could never mind hi vn business 

And then the pended 


tik PAtbD THE BILI 


A certain dentist made many futile efforts t ollect 


a bill wl ha istomer ved hit \fter sending and 





rHE LION 


The Hope and Pride of the Far y (just home from the 
n some of those places out West! I said to myself every 


this thrilling finale the curtain dropped, but the 
audience retained their seats, uncertain whether or 
not the play was over. To settle the question a mat- 
ter-of-fact youth went directly to the point by ascend- 
ing the steps tothe green room. Presently he reap- 
peared and said, “That’s all.” The spectators laughed 
ind left. They are still puzzlizing their wits to know 
whether they are dullards or whether the playright 
made a poor finish.—Everett ( Wash.) Herald. 


DISCOURAGING A COLLECTOR. 

Lee Fairchild, the philosopher and poet, was stroll- 
ng on Riverside last week, when acollector drewa 
blll on him, and the following sprightly conversation 
took place 

The Philosopher—"I once thrashed a man for pre- 
senting mea bill. If it was not that I have scarcely 
recovered from an attack of la grippe, I'd thrash you.” 

rhe Collector—"“I have just got up from a bed of 
sickness myself 

The Philosopher (removing coat) 
to tackle you, 

But the collector had vanished.—Spokane Outburst 


“Then I’m going 


‘ik 


ONE INQUIRING MIND. 

And now,” said the learned lecturer on geology, 
who had addressed a small but attentive audience at 
the village hall, “I have tried to make these problems, 
abstruse as they may appear, and involving in their 
solution the best thoughts, the closest analysis, and 
the most profound investigations of our ablest scien 
tific men for many years—I have tried, I say, to make 
them seem comparatively simple and easily under- 


= MNS. 
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AT HOME 
grand tour Oh, really, you know, the men one meets 


night, ‘Well, thank heaven, I haven't shot anybody! 


Fond and Nervous Mother You mean, thank heaven nobody shot you: don’t you. dear?’—Puneh. 


illing again and again, with no result, he finally met 


the man on the street one day, and stopped him, say- 


ng, “I don’t intend to send you any more bills, and I 
don't intend t ue you. Every time you cut off a 
piece of beefsteak and pass it to your wife. | want you 
to remember that she is not chewing that beef with 


her teeth, nor with your teeth, but with my teeth 
In twoor three days he received a check. The motior 
of those doubly-false teeth in his wife’s mouth was 


too much for the obdurate debtor 


ONE POINT AHEAD 


Iam sorry to have to tell you, sir,”’ said the sur- 
geon, after an examination, that your leg has sus- 
tained a compound fracture It will confine you to 


your bed for about six weeks 
That's all right, doctor, 

Spiketown Blizzard, cheerfully It’s a clean scoop 

on the squint-eyed, round-shouldered, bald-headed 


replied the editor of the 


old snipe that runs the Cyclone. He never had a com- 
pound fracture of the leg in his life, darn him!” 


THE PLAY WAS OVER 


A very funny thing happened at the play the other 
night, when Madeline Merli appeared in“The Story of 
a Kiss." The climax was reached where the double 
tragedy comesin; theenamored lover of the infatuated 
woman slew her with astiletto; she fell over on the 
sofa and expired, while he ina mad frenzy drained a 





glass of poison and ended his miserable career. Upon 


stood in the light of modern knowledge. Before I 
close this lecture I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that may occur to you as to points that appear 
to need clearing up or that may have been over- 
looked 

There was a silence of a few moments, and then an 
anxious-looking man in the rear of the hall rose up. 

“T would like it as a favor,” he said, “if, you would 
tell me whether science has produced as yet any re- 
liable and certain cure for warts.” 


THE WIDOW’'S TWO HUSBANDS. 


Well, Jinkins, he was a fust one,” said the widow in 
a reminiscent tone; “he wuz a ornery hound that used 
to get drunk an’ thrash me all over the place. Ef he 
hadn't been adrinkin’ man I could a’ stood the thrash 
in’, but I did not like the idea uv both. After he died 
I married Wilson, an’ he wuz a lazy, ornery thing that 
used to get drunk an’ come home an’ I used to thrash 
him all over the place.” 

She laughed softly at the memory of it. 

‘That was rather better than the first,” I said, 
laughing with her. 

“No, it wuzn’t,”’ she promptly replied. 

‘No? Why?” I asked in surprise. 

“Well, I'd kinder got used to Jinkins’ ways, an’ when 
Wilson came I never liked the idea uv doing a man’s 
work about the house.” 

This was a new phase of “a man’s work about the 


house. 





Mothers | 


suffering with weakness and 4 
emaciation, who give little al 


nourishment to babies,should 


Scott’s : 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and hypophosphites. It will 
givethem strength and make 
their babies fat. Physicians, * 





hes Sea 


rs 


ea, 


the world over, endorse it. & 
Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! i 
Prepared by Scott 4 Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. tag 











WEAK"MAN ee 


twill send FREE to any man the prescription of 









a new and positive remedy to enlarge smal! weak . 
organs, and sure cure for all weakness in young or fe; 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhood, Emis- = 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never Bi 
returns. Correspondence private, alt letters sent a3 
in plain sealedenvelope. Address T. C. Barnes 3 
News Dealer, Marshall, Mic . = 

WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO #: 

IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
$0. Buythe Oxford Improved SINGER Sew- 
ing Machine, with a complete set of at t 


tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeara. Shipped any 

where on 3) days’ trial No money required mm ad- 

ance. 75.000 now in use, World's Pair Medal awarded e 
Buy from feotery, —- as aler wand agente’ profit 

FREE ( ATALOG CE 


Oxford We Co, 3 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Pp [ [ a _ELECTROBOLE 


gives quic k relief, cures in a 
w days. Never returns. No 
purge, no salve, no as ysitory, no inde slic acy. For 
sale by druggists. Mailedfree. Addre 
J. MH. REEVES, Box 3200, New York City, N. Y. 4s 











FISHERMEN'S OPPORTUNITY E 
If your local dealer does not keep t 


Paddock’s Angler’s Outfits 


send stamp for catalogue to Pappock 
& Co.. 195-197 Halsey St., Newark, N. J 





Celebrated Female 


j ———— never fail. 
les Wi Ladies declare them em 
safe 


and sure (after tailing 
and Pennyroya! Pills), particulars 4cents. 
Br 8. 1 DEX, Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


5 Fortwoyears 

I have made 

$25 a week 

nstructions FREE to lady readers. Sendstamp. 


at Home. 
Gio humbug.) MRS. J. A, MANNING, Box 72, ANNA, OHIO- 


peat PILLS! 
Se Gpcethe Ore iy 




















WOMEN Beeman’s Pennyroyal and Tansy Pills 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed@1.00 


Stevens & Gustavus, cole U, 8. Agents, 125 State St, Chicago, Lil, 








AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 

AT HOME, 

using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themoa 
lee method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 

>| Silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
welry, table-ware, bicycles and 
metal goods ; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
ex aes no limit to plating 
at money maker. 


W. P. HARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 16 5, Columbus, Ohio. 



























A tine 14k gold pla- 
e ted watch to every 
Dg reader of ee 


o it this out and send it to us with 
your fall name and address, and we 
e willsend you one of these elegant, 
2 richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
by express for examination, and if 
nk it is equal in appearance to 
0 gold watch pay oursampl 
price,$3.50,and itis yours, We send 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one year if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shal! spe | a = 
for 60 days only. 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING a 


334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE ® BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 




















ALFALFA GROWING AND IN STACK—RAISED UNDER THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. ‘The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 
: * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 
winters are short and not at all severe. 
Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 
Productions _ This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
* apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 


: M All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—iiviicn on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit,vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—}.ii soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; 7 M _ Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrigation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guamemtontog an ample supply of 
water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65anacre. One-fifth of the urchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good —_ will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 








LOOK AT THE FOLLOWING EVIDENCES OF ITS GROWTH: 


Population in 1880, 720! - - {Population in 1891, 50,000 





Assessed value of property, 1882... Lbagnukesekhon ae seeadeen $75,000 I Ba a ons 6 86 eck de bdnca stance depecnewn (tons) 236,617 
pe SS eee rer A) ae rere rrr errr r rrr TT rc re (tons) 195,000 
Assessed value of property, 1891... seta bo bd dee oi ree ees ma I I vik. d.0504.500csedncaractvesreesssatackennmet (bales) 6,095 
Real estate transfers, 1886...... errr rrr rere . $667,355 PI, Ps 66.6 0:60s ccccscesccsesntecenescoesescegeue (bales) 50,000 
Real estate transfers, 1888...................-. iceundiceetekeas ae RR I DOOD, 6.0. 5.0 icc ccccccvecsedeessedetsessneen (feet) 107,320,280 
Real estate transfers, 1890.................4.. <A penwns seneuaae $14,720,858 RATE CRITE, BADD oc 55s cccccccccvccccccececscveconns (feet) 150 735,000 
IN, OO on ae. 5 06606080066 nv nakeiedsiees 66-060 aN Pe rrerrererec cc re (feet) 139,920,000 
Number of Banks, 1880................. Hehaabokaeeiaeenan 1 WRC O, SOs ccccccccsedccdcctsneccocsecescues (bushels) 55,366 
65k 05 Codd COR eee nene nd ene heen oenbeemenn 22 II, SED 6c cc cccccccccsccscccesecssscstesen (bushels) 3.509.096 
I I oo dn. 0's die 36- Wa ecw wa dod 5 ¥ie'6nm owe a-cie einai Wheat shipped, 1881, September to Decemher J5......... (bushels) 2,367,226 
i he Cee de ae dale cahneae eunes.s.e ened aia ean ee $43,420,448 hour Ghrinpedl, 1000... ccccccccccccsccccscccccccccscccee (barrels 86,521 
RE SI, POE ov cccccesscécccece saree asta Masia wate as ae eae $49,752,170 Flour shipped, 1891, September 1 to December 15......... (barrels) 44,033 
I IIE, BOD. go occ cccccssecenscscncecenceccscscecen ED Number of public school buildings, 1890.................ceeeeees g 
Ne 6 66 cdc cceeeAbede cnecceronccetccadeneend $16,250,000 Number of public school buildings, 1891..............-..e-eeeeee 14 
Money spent in building improvements, 1891.................+0.- $1,718,173 Number of pupils in public schools, 1890... .......+...eeeeeeeeees 8,045 
Money spent in street improvements, 1891..............-..seeeee- $75,000 Number of pupils in public schools, 1891............-.-ee-eeeeeeee 4,044 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land Total miles of graded streets, 1891...........cceceeseeececcccece 98 

Company in terminal improvements from 1887 to 1889......... $1,506,000 Total miles of streets paved or planked, 1891..............+-eee0- T¢ 
Money spent by Northern Pacific Railroad and The Tacoma Land TORE HES GE BI SI, Bc ca ccc cs cccteecccdiicencccccccene 41 

ID OT FE vin. nv. dc cctndeduncstecececscsnsebous acess $1,400,000 Total miles of street railway, 1891: electric, 27; cable, 2; suburban, 59 81 
SD cineecdaddvatecdcuunatseenunenasncameeed (tons) 56,390 FE GN I, Bn oc ec cccnccccsesccccsesevcssccciecscts 425,000,000 
Ee CG, PON bcc cavicccencccesedaseeeedscbcns ... (tons) 180,940 Total GNOeP GUE, BBG. cc cccccccccsccsccccecccscccsoccccecee $856,133 





TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, and it costs from $1,500 to 
$4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 
TACOMA is now the Metropolis of Puget Sound, and is the best location for manufacturers for supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and 


written information -will be furnished on application to 
ISAAC W. AN DERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of THE TACOMA LAND CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
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SUPERIOR, the 


The Head of the Great Lakes! 





The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
SSR 


—_- WiLL GivYee—— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


FREE SITES. HREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


a 2. el 


TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 


shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed). HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 


Call on or write to 
Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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The New 


Nathan Injector 


FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING 60., 
92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 
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PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres't, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





MURPHY VARNISH CO., 


BOSTON, OLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





Nickel Plating 


OUTFITS. 
Polishers’ Supplies. 


HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO., 
35 & 37 S. Canal 8t., 
CHICAGO 
Send for catalogue. 








WEAK MAN 


A CURE YOURSELF 
IN TWO WEEKS. 


Why waste time, money and health with “doctors’’ wonderful “cure- 
alls,’? specifics, etc., when I will send FREE the prescription of a 


new and 


old or 


‘oung men. 
stunt ¢€ 


organs. 





BEFORE. 
about it. Any 
L ask in return is that you will buy asmal! quantity of the remedy from me direct or advise your 





ip if convenient. 








sitive remed 
Lost Manhood, Nightly 
Varicocele, Impotency, and to enlarge weak, 
ures in Two Weeks. 


friends to do so after you receive the recipe and see tha, there is no humbu 
can doas you please about this. ecneapentnnees 





for the prompt lasting cure of 
tmissions, Nervous Weakness in 


send this prescrip- 


arTze. tion Free of charge, and there isto humbug or advertising catch 
good druggistor physiciancan put it up for you, as everything is plain andsimple. All 


nordeception. But you 
vy and al letters sent in plain 


ungerto sox A40,Albion,Mich, 









MOSQUITOES EVERYWHERE.—A traveler who 
has been as far south as Patagonia, and as far 
north as Iceland, says that mosquitoes are to be 
met with everywhere. 





A BACHELOR’S DREAM.—A bald-headed bach- 
elor living in Minot dreamed he had a wife and 
seven children. In the morning a basket with a 
little baby was found on his front door step and 
he has not yet ventured to look on the back 
steps.— Minot (N. D.) Journal. 


ON SKIs.—Gilbert Skadland came in from the 
junction Monday on a pair of skis, with a door 
attached to his back in lieuof anything better 
for a sail, making the distance of six miles in 
less than forty-five minutes. He intends to rig 
up a sail, and claims he can then cover the dis- 
tance in thirty minutes—as fast as Nancy Hanks 
could trot over it.—Mayville (N. D.) Tribune. 





THE Most REMOTE REGION.—Lower Califor- 
nia, which somebody periodically threatens to 
purchase and bring under the territorial domin- 
ion of the United States, isthe longest of North 
American peninsulas. It is of about the same 
area as Florida. Its greatest length is about 800 
miles and its greatest width about 145 miles. 
The whole peninsula is sub-tropical in climate 
and productions, and its extreme southern end is 
just within the torrid zone. The coast line on 
gulf and ocean is about 1,700 miles in length. 
The population is sparse, and the means of com- 
munication are so undeveloped that it is one of 
the most remote regions in the civilized world. 
The gulf ports are almost unknown to people of 
this country. 





THE JAPAN CURRENT.—In many respects, the 
North Pacific Ocean resembles the North At- 
lantic. A great warm current, much like the 
gulf stream, and of equal magnitude, called the 
black stream or Japan current, runs northward 
along the eastern shore of Asia. Close to the 
east coast of Japan it flows through a marine 
valley which holds the deepest water in the 
world. It was sounded at a depth of five and a 
quarter miles by the United States steamer Tus- 
carora in 1875, while surveying for a projected 
cable route between the United Statesand Japan. 
The heavy sounding-weight took more than an 
hour to sink to the bottom. But trial was made 
of a chasm yet more profound, where the lead 
did not fetch up at all. It is the only depth of 
ocean that yet remains unfathomed. 


STOPPING THE BEES.—A man standing in the 
etreet, stopping the flight of a swarm of bees, 
was one of the sights witnessed a few day ago. 
The bees were coming toward him in a direct 
line, and he evidently knew his business. Hastily 
he gathered earth and debris in his hands and 
threw it into the air, thus diverting the course 
of the bees. Immediately they began to settle 
down, and in a very short time he had nearly 
every bee safely lodged on a plank by the 
side of the street. A biscuit box was procured, 
and soon the bees were safe. ‘‘Bees,” said a man 
who had noticed the method of stopping them in 
their flight, ‘are curious little animals. Before 
storing honey in a tree, for instance, they will 
clean the tree of all rotten wood and refuse. 
When this is done they are ready for work, but 


a bee never begins business until he is thoroughly 
ready to carry it on, and then he never does it 
by halves.” — Fairhaven Herald. 
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On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, § one ——- 
15 Gold Street, psi ate ' rg 
For Every Variety of Service. 


NEw YORE. 





—— BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN LOALSWaEd, w.w. ———- H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Gen. Manager. 


Ta VW been GeO USE AL BRAS So.. 
WILMEBEDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved iteelf to be the most efficient train ond safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desi and should the train separate, or a hose or pips fal Krank it i opgiies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 


them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same a paneaes as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that > ae ra are so combined as to form ——. 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the in peed possible with perfect safety, will 


pepay the cost of ita application within a very short time. 

| The WESTINGHOUSE; AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 222,Wuv freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


BRAKE SHOES. 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
BRAINERD, MINN, 


PARKER & TOPPING, 
ALBINA, ORE. 


American Foundry Co., 
Tacoma, Wash. 
AGENTS FOR 


THE SARGENT CO., 
59th & Wallace Sts., CHICAGO. 
Licensed by THE CONSOLIDATED BRAKE SHOE COMPANY. 














ESTABLISHED 1876. 


THE SARGENT COMPANY 


FORMERLY Che Congdon Brake Shoe Co. 


IRON & STEEL FOUNDERS 


S59tt & WALLACE STS. CHICAGO. 


BRAKE SHOES-STEEL CASTINGS. 


























PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 











“GULNILVd 





CLAMP 3"x 1%” 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Moller Rail Benders. Crossings. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


BEACON ELECTRIC CoO., - - Northwestern Agents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Contractors for complete installation of Arc and Incandescent Plants, Electrical Supplies of All Kinds. 


Western Electric Arc Dynamo. High and Low Tension Systems. Automatic Regulator. Economy in first cost. Economy 
in Operation, Durability, Simplicity of Construction. 


Western Electric Incandescent Dynamo. One Hundred and Fifteen Volt Dynamos. Shunt Wound, Compound Wound, 
Over Compound Wound. 


i , Single and Double Carbon Lamp. § We solicit correspondence, and a be pleased 
Western Electric Arc Lamp. Single Carbon, All-Night Service Lamp. to furnish Estimate 


CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. NEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Seemann Sts. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORK 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 

















Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICY « 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURER: 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box ! 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet a 
“s) 










Used by the principal railroo 
and warrante 


“CROWN” Stay, Bolt an? ‘brand 
: of Bar, Sheet, Tar sRON, 
Qua 
Homogeneous Boiler: Sheet Steel 
Z Boiler Heads and Fue. sanged to order by 
machinery 


Send for Pr List 
H. C. McNAIR, Northwestern Agent, = - ° 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, Minn, 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLtine, J. K. Botz, Managing Directors. 


The OTLiS STEEL, Co., Limited, 
Manufaoturers of 
CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving, Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Chicago Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 
360 “The Rookery,” : - CHICAGO, ILL 


THE BARNEY & SMITH CAR COMPANY, 


Established 1849. 


Car Wheels and all Kinds of Castings. 
ROLLING STOCK FOR RAILROADS. 


E. J. BARNEY, Prest. J.D. PLATT, Vice Prest & Treas. 


A.M. KITTREDGE, Supt. F. E. SMITH, Sec’y. 
WM. VOSS, Asst. Supt. DAYTON, O. 
The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 




















Bolts 





than Iron 
with Cut Threads. 


Fifty to!Sixty per cent 
The “Ideal” Recessed Nut. 





Stronger 





FRANCIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 

















1s NVESTMENTS 
and FOR 
.MERS NVESTOBRS. 


{ ‘tiie country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 

< There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 

% Our population is increasing very fast and the 

unger for land will become greater every year. 

"and is increasing in value every day. In time it 
as high priced as it is in England. 
is the basis of all wealth. 
»t be stolen. 
snnot run away. 
t cannot burn up. 

< It produces the food of man and animals. 

* It is the safest investment on earth. 

© It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

"= Itcan still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

“ Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


% In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


* In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season's crop. 

* Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

S Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, often paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

* Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

* Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

I The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

{ The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 

% For publications and information about rates, 


routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 





FOR 


Hox 
OME SEEKERS. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED, 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
bos bozes, except when these are caused by mechanical 
‘ects 


The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their yee ~ 4 while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oilsare in exclusive use upon three continuous 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well o - 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of lie 
ful mechanics and railway men of longexperience. The 
—_ of our experts are furnished to our patrons free 

charge. 

We also furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: , 
Phoenix Building, 138 Jackson St. 
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Pret! t I rin NX 
Stern Pa N 4 i eedy and fit 
for t! I i i h y ite last 
night 
Youtl wl ha g } pt seg y r pardon, 
lad, | I ( ery 
early I 
| H r tell ! l i ‘ vn, and 
d ‘ wit i i tting hir 
| when he I \ 
} ‘ Oh 1 " < t il 
} I te I what | f up 
he Vv 
Lady ‘tol 1 } ge f i 
lest n. 1} 
Lawy oO) for th ver 
Ile Deo ye ! I pa y father 
road St N } pa inything butd 
dends l eul ay 
Watts—"I wonder w tl rld willget along wher 
you and I have 
Pott You'd etter ‘ yondering how we'll get 
along 
| Maud Did now i hape n French was 
masculine, not fer 
; 
/ Marie Really I w i bet r r 
France 
| Ethel My ht i a perf wel--anything 
| satisfies hir 
| Clarissa I believe lt I felt it when y told me 
he had propose 
| Il thought y i izabonze wouldn't work 
He wor 
I think you're 1 taker He's working the relief 
f bureaus for all they are wortl 
| 
I Daughter Chem ¢ bstones say they came over in 
1 the Mayflower 
Hl Mother They does, does they Well, you just tell 
4 them that I seena pictur 1 book and it was 
( nothing but a sailing ship New York Weekly 








dear,”’ said Mr. Ne 


isa Vassar graduate 


wlywed to his 





“You look tired, my 





wife, who 
Il am tired 
bit, so I went 





I heard you say you liked broiled rab- 
to the 





market and got one I intended 














to surprise you with boiled rabbit for dinner. but I’ve 
been trying to pick it all the morning and I haven't 
got it half picked yet.” 


‘That remains to be seen,” as the boy said when he 
spilt the ink on the tablecloth.—London Answers. 
The pastry cook doesn't have to be much on religion 
to be a pie us sort ofa fellow Buffalo Courier. 

‘I don’tsee butter on this bill of fare.”” Old Customer 
—'*No it’s too old to be foundin print now.” 


Inter-Ocean, 


I guess 


Don’t blow the Gas Out,” was the sign, 
Quote Farmer Jones, “All right.” 
And so he tucked himself in bed 
And let it burn all night. 

If the stamp of the Government could be put upon 
the common neighborhood lie, wouldn't it be a dandy 
circulating medium! —Galveston News. 

Colege Don—‘So you confess that the unfortunate 

was carried out to the pump and there 
Now, Mr. Geer, what part did you take in 
ul affair 

“The left leg, sir 


young man 
pumped 6) 
this disgraef 
Student (me xkly 


“Well, I wondei what will be the sensation of the 
week?” queried the telegraph editor. 
If I may be permitted to speak,” ventured the 


horse editor, “it is likely that the sensation of the 
weak will continue to be that tired feeling.” 

Tramp (anxiously ‘Do you wanta man to shovel 
the snow off your walk before breakfast?” 
brusquely—*“No, I don’t.” 

“That's what | thought. 
f syrup.” 


Lady 
rramp Make it six 


Town Topics. 


pan- 


cakes with plenty « 


Has that young man who wants 


Practical Father 
to marry you any money?” 
Romantic Miss Money! He gave me a cluster 


diamond ring studded with pearls.” 
Practical Father—‘Yes, I 
left New York Weekly 


know. Has he any money 
A good old lady said to her nephew, a poor preacher: 
“James, why did youenter the ministry?” 
‘Because I was called,” he answered 
‘James,”’said the old lady, anxiously, as she looked 
up from wiping her spectacles, “are you sure it wasn’t 
some other noise you heard 

Mrs. Moddlin “Here’s a solemn 
warning for you, Daniel. A 
glasses of whisky and black pepper as a medicine and 


newspaper in hand 


man in Kansas took six 


died in great agony.” 
Mr. Moddlin—*I don’t wonder at that 


s mighty powerful stuff.” 


Black pepper 

Judge 

Little Johnny Mrs. Takemdown paid a big compli- 

ment to me to-day.’ 
Mother Did she 

that a woman has sense 
Little 

came to have such a nice little boy 


really? Well, there’s no denying 
What did she say?” 


Johnny—‘She said she didn’t see how you 


as Lam.” 





A SUBJECT FOR CHILDISH DREAMS. 
And havn't I got any guardian angel, aunty?” 
“Oh, yes; indeed I am your guardian 
angel, my little one.” 


you have. 








CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 


PIANO, ORGAN, 


NORTHWESTERN VOIOCR, VIOLIN 
CONSERVATORY All branches Music. 
Elocution, - Languages 


OF MUSIC. 


jot = Ntcollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


25 Teachers. 500 pupils 

Send for catalogue. 

CLARANCE A. MARSHALL 
Director. 












sadpeiamnaaaael 

Dr, W. J. OFFICE OL 
ESTABLISHED 

AND 

- RESPONSIBLE 


St.Paul, 


DENTISTRY, 
Patent System—No PAIN! 


25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
Endorsed by reputable «|= as the Surgeon- 
Dentist of the Northwest. Ali branches, popular pric- 
es, we pee tye» Crdéwning, Bridges and Plates. 
Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 
OFFICE HOURS, positive, 9 to 12, 
1to5& CLOSED SUNDAYS, 

KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes, 50cts. 
For sale ! Lyons, 4th and Cedar. 
By mail, 2 tubes $1.00. 
| AAR ICN a ES Sm cha: 





CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 


Note—Dr. F. H. DeVaux. Sup’t 
Sec. & Treas. 


State Board of Health, and 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride ‘of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, lils. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 





FREE TO F.A.M. A Colored Engraving 
of Chinese Masons at work,also, large 
Cataiogue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. New Lilustrated His. 
tory of Freemasonry for Agents. Beware 
of the spurious Masonic books. REDDING 
& CO., Publishers and Manufacturers of 
Masonic Goods, 731 way. New York. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 


OR NO PAY. 


We refer to 2,500 Patients. 
No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 


No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolutely 
CURE all kinds of RUPTURE of 
either sex without use of knife or 
syringe, no matter of how long 
standing. 





Examination free. Send for Circulars. 
BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 














